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* Antares” at anchor in Port Castries, St. Lucia 


A Caribbean Venture 


To the Leeward Islands in the Diesel Cruiser “Antares” 


By HENRY M. CHANCE, II 





ERHAPS, in these days, a cruise to the 

West Indies in a yacht is nothing out of 
the ordinary. A number of voyages are 
made each winter to the Caribbean and 
to some of the islands that surround 
| this sea. But while the larger islands 
are familiar to many, the smaller groups 
are not so frequently visited and they are, therefore, 
not so well known. Yet in beauty, in the interest of their 
primitive people, and in all the essentials of perfect 
cruising waters, they are far richer than the larger 
islands whose ports are frequently visited by steamers 
and trading vessels. 

In the summer of 1932, we were fortunate in being 
able to make such a trip in the husky Diesel cruiser 
Antares. It was a 5000-mile voyage, made in some six 
weeks, and in addition to the pleasure of the trip itself 
we were lucky in having as an additional objective some 
ichthyological work for the New York Zodlogical 
Society. 

_Antares has been described before in the pages of 
YacuTINnG (June, 1931) so only her salient features need 
be enumerated. She is 105 feet overall, 22 feet beam, 12 
feet draft, of the Gloucester dragger type, built for us 
at Essex, Mass., in 1929-30. Her ketch rig is purely 
auxiliary and is very short and heavy, being well inboard 
and of the jib-headed type. The power consists of two 
160-horse Atlas Diesels with fuel capacity for 6000 
miles. The vessel has forced ventilation throughout and 














is equipped with Sperry gyro-compass and gyro-pilot, 
long and short wave radio transmission and reception, 
three standard 17-foot banks dories, and a New Jersey 
power bankskiff. She is a heavy vessel, displacing 265 
tons, and her construction is the strongest that Glouces- 
ter shipyards afford. 

We numbered fifteen altogether, and the social 
structure aboard was rather complex. Colonel Chance, 
my father, is skipper and chief engineer; I rank next as 
chief officer and radio operator; my brother follows, 
being second mate and chief radio operator. Mother 
takes care of the catering and other internal arrange- 
ments. We had six other amateurs aboard, four of whom 
were friends of my brother and myself. The other two 
in the afterguard were Dr. William Beebe, Director of 
Tropical Research of the New York Zodélogical Society, 
and his technical assistant, Miss Gloria Hollister. We 
were extremely fortunate in numbering Dr. Beebe and 
Miss Hollister among our guests. While our trip was in 
no sense an “‘expedition’”’ (the term has been badly 
overworked), Dr. Beebe expected to do some ichthyologi- 
cal work in the waters of the West Indies. But just to 
have him aboard was a pleasure, for he was unfailingly 
cheerful and always had something of interest to con- 
tribute. Two engineers, a cook, a steward, and a fisher- 
man made up the crew. 

At high tide on the afternoon of June 22nd, we cast 
off from the dock of the Corinthian Yacht Club, below 
Philadelphia, and went down the river on a gathering 
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ebb. The Delaware Capes were passed about 1:00 a.m. 
and noon found us in the good old Gulf Stream. Ber- 
muda was to be our first port. The wind was light and 
broad on the starboard bow. There was some sea 
running and a suspicion of seasickness appeared in the 
ship’s company. Dr. Beebe got out a long-handled net 
and scooped up quantities of gulf weed from which he 
salvaged an amazing collection of small fish and crabs. 

Nothing remarkable occurred on the run down except 
that we experienced rather light winds in comparison to 
those encountered by the Bermuda racers who followed 
almost the same path shortly after us. But perhaps it 
was only our size and stability that made the wind seem 
light. The average daily runs were about 230 to 240 
miles. We took sights for a landfall on the 25th, using the 
rapid and efficient Dreisenstock method. Although it is 
hard on a navigator’s pride to use radio-compass 
bearings, good judgment dictates that this be done 
wherever a radio station is available. Land was sighted 
at 7:00 p.m. of the 25th and in the gathering dusk 
Antares made her way around the reef with the aid of 
cross bearings on North Rock Light, Gibb’s Hill, and 
St. Davids. Darkness fell and, instead of going in, we 
went five or six miles offshore from St. Davids and 
hove-to. At daylight, we went in, spurned a pilot and 
entered the harbor of St. Georges by way of Town Cut. 


At cruising speed 
“Antares” (top) 
would knock off from 
230 to 240 nautical 
miles per day. Right, 
a dugout canoe of 
Martinique with a 
rig all its own. Mt. 
Pelee (below) with its 
head hidden in 
clouds and the lava 
flow reaching down 
to the sea 
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Our stay in St. Georges was short. 
Pete and Jim, two of our shipmates, 
were coming down on the Western 
World and Dr. Beebe wished to 
pick up sundry nets, drags and 
other equipment at his Bermuda 
laboratory. The ship was ready to 
leave late in the afternoon of the 
27th, so again she headed out to 
sea, this time through the St. 
Georges channel, a very narrow and 
winding waterway — still without 
a pilot, though we had to pay 
pilotage dues, nevertheless, Antares 
being over 50 tons register. 

Once clear of the reefs we turned 
south for the Anegada Passage 
which was the logical route to take 
us into the Caribbean. Our ship 
slid down the 65th meridian very 
rapidly and crossed the parallels 
of latitude with clocklike regularity. 
We entered the trades near Latitude 
27°. Each day seemed more beauti- 
ful than its predecessor. The sky 
was always smiling blue, and the 
sea smiled back even more warmly; 
the high-piled, fluffy white clouds 
drifted majestically by, each mass 
with its dark train of rain. Some- 
times the wind blew hard from these 
squalls, but usually there was just 
a passing sprinkling of rain, and 
then the sun shone down again. 
And the nights were as wonderful 
as the days. On my four to eight 
morning watch Venus, near its 
greatest westerly elongation, was 
like a great lamp in the sky, and 
showed a very pronounced path 
upon the sea. In a more practical 
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vein, we found Venus to be very 
useful for a daylight meridian 
altitude by taking a simultaneous 
shot of the sun on the prime vertical 
for a line of position. It is well 
known that the sun, when latitude 
and declination are of the same 
name and magnitude, is of little 
value for latitude. On our almost 
south course we like to get a Mare 
St. Hilaire position line parallel to 
the course to tell ‘“‘how far off’ the 
course we are, and a latitude to tell 
the less important ‘‘ how far to go.” 
It may interest some readers to 
know that we have discarded a 
patent log as being more trouble 
than it is worth on a motorized 
vessel of Antares’ type. In a head 
sea, such as on this stretch, it will 
overrun from 25 to 30 miles a day. 
When the sea is following it will 
underrun an indeterminate amount. 
These things you will, perhaps, say 
can be allowed for. You may be 
right, but the revolutions per 
minute of your engines are known, 
and this data affords a much simpler 
and more accurate method of 
determining the distance covered in 
a given period of time. And, in any 
event, the only satisfactory method 
of checking the distance run lies in 
repeated and accurate celestial ob- 
servations. Another fault of the log 
is that it gets hopelessly tangled in 
Sargassum weed. We found it 
necessary to clean the spinner every 
hour or so in the thick weed we 
encountered going south. 
On the evening of June 30th, 
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preparatory to a landfall on Sombrero, the Bureau of 
Whens and Wheres took shots of Saturn, Vega and 
Arcturus. Land was sighted at 9:30 a.m., July Ist. 
Low, arid and uninteresting it was, and a course was 
laid for Saba. The high peak of this island came into 
sight at 2:00 p.m. and Antares soon passed close under 
its steep cliffs. We hove-to off the landing place, but 
decided that since the town was a thousand feet up, 
in the extinct crater, there would not be time to get 
ashore and back and still see anything of Saba. So we 
rang up on the engines and passed on into the growing 
darkness. 

The Windward and Leeward Islands form a great 
crescent. A course was, therefore, laid that would form 
a chord of a circle and would bring us to land at day- 
light. The next morning our ship was coasting down the 
shores of Dominica, rising steep-to, rugged, and green 
on our port hand. It was hot in the lee of the island, but 
every once in a while terrific gusts would come down the 
slopes of the mountains and fill the idly flapping sails — 
sometimes on one tack, sometimes on the other. The 
tackles were on the booms, so what matter the direction 
of the wind? We bought fish from two native fishermen 
who had shirts, but no trousers, and seemed utterly 
unembarrassed by their condition. Gardner tried to 
dicker with them in French, but got his reply in English. 


Chatham Bay (top) 

~ at Union Island, one 
» of the Grenadines. 

Left, anchored off St. 
Georges, Bermuda. 
The run from Phila- 
delphia took only a 
trifle over three days. 
Below, a diving 
party setting out 
from “Antares” at 

Union Island 
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In the afternoon the shores of Martinique were 
passed, Mt. Pelee rising grim and forbidding to guard 
the north end of the island — an unforgettable sight. 
There is a menace and threat about the peak that weighs 
down upon the whole end of the island and which seems 
to depress even the sparkling sea. The countless dolphins 
or porpoises apparently feel it and roll slowly and lazily 
near its foot. As the second of July waned, Antares 
started on another chord of a circle, the goal this time 
being Grenada, an island 80 miles north of Trinidad. 

Our ship was anchored in the harbor of St. Georges, 
Grenada, about 10:00 a.m., July 3rd. Grenada presented 
a truly Sabatini touch in that the port captain was a 
Captain Rapier and the Colonial Secretary a Mr. Blood. 
It is a beautiful place, the town being built on a hill that 
rims the harbor. Our supply of green vegetables was 
renewed and we went alongside the quay for water. 
Two thousand gallons are carried and it was decided 
that it would be just as well to fill up where the water 
was known to be good. Gardner left us to go to Trinidad 
to take the plane home to Miami. Then Antares ran 40 
miles northward to Union Island, among a group of 
islands and reefs known as the Grenadines. 

The trip up was made in the only bad weather of the 
whole cruise. It blew very hard from the southeast, 
accompanied by violent squalls of rain. The sea that 
built up very rapidly gave Antares no trouble, although 
coming to an anchor at Union Island presented its 
difficulties. We found that one native sloop had been 
lost and two others were missing as a result of the storm. 

At Union we fished, hunted, swam and dived for a 
couple of days. After lengthy radio conferences with 
home and with Trinidad we contrived a plan which 
made it possible for Gardner to return. Accordingly, 
we went back to Grenada to pick him up. He had gone 
to Port of Spain on a steamer but had to return in an 
open native sloop. Suffice it to say that the trip was 
rough. 

It did not take long to get back to Union Island. At 
dawn and dusk, those inclined toward fishing trolled 
under the steep cliffs with great success. Dr. Beebe 
found a reef in about five fathoms where the diving was 
unsurpassed. The bottom was rough and rocky, with 
huge sea fans, staghorn coral and anemones, all un- 
dulating (except the coral) in the surge. There were huge 
groupers, barracuda, about two dozen large tarpon 
(that wouldn’t take a bait) and myriads of smaller, 
brightly colored fish. Britt got a dirty look from a big 
barracuda, and says that he was uncertain as to what 
was going to happen next. We caught a moray eel 
which gave a wonderful exhibition of impotent fury. 
He would throw a hitch in his tail and slide it forward 
along his body and over his head, causing him to regur- 
gitate the fish he had eaten. The process was repeated 
several times, until he was quite empty. We were careful 
to keep well out of the way of his doglike, snapping 
jaws. 

The small tidal variation in the West Indies greatly 
hampered Dr. Beebe’s piscatorial pursuits, the reason 
being that no tide pools were formed. There were no 
explosives on the boat, and nets and grains yielded 
only slender hauls, while poison was useless. The doctor 
was heartbroken to have rare and wonderful specimens 
just beyond his grasp. All hands racked their brains for 
new and more effective methods of capturing the prized 
specimens. It finally remained for Britt and the Skipper 
to solve the problem. They decided that hydraulic 
methods would serve best. The brass bilge pump from 
the skiff was commandeered, the hose placed on the 
intake end. Thus the Chance Hydraulic Minnow In- 
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haler was born. The only remaining difficulty lay in 
getting the hose close enough to the unsuspecting prey 
to trap him. But this presented no obstacle to such 
minds as these. They merely slipped a glass tube froin 
a battery hydrometer into the free end of the hose and 
the actual opening was invisible to the poor fish. 

The try-out of this amazing device was memorable. 
Standing at the base of the cliff in water something 
over knee deep, Gloria Hollister and I anxiously peered 
into a water glass, while no less a person than our com- 
mander held the brass pump. The Doctor, frankly 
skeptical, stood nearby with the rest of the crew. Miss 
Hollister pointed out a desirable victim and I maneu- 
vered the glass tube close to the poor, defenseless little 
fellow. “‘Suck!”’ I roared, and the skipper pulled mightily 
on the pump handle. We drained the tube into a bucket 
and there, sure enough, was the cause of all the trouble, 
wriggling, squirming, and unhurt, although probably 
astonished at his latest and last (I sadly record) marine 
experience. 

The natives of the out-of-the-way islands are in 
sharp contrast to those of the tourist frequented places. 
They do not beg and are never insolent or unfriendly. 

After a week we were on the move northward again, 
stopping at Tobago Cays, in the same set of reefs, and 
then on past St. Vincent to the Island of St. Lucia, 
where we put into Port Castries. This running was all 
made during daylight, and as the islands are close 
together easy dawn-to-dusk runs may be laid out. In 
the Caribbean no navigating was done on Antares, all 
the work coming under the head of piloting. In summer 
the air is so thick with water vapor that even the largest 
and highest islands are rarely visible more than fifteen 
or eighteen miles. The grey of the mountains blends 
beautifully with the clouds and mist of the horizon. I 
am told that in the winter the air is drier and things 
stand out more clearly. 

The rainy season of the tropics is far different from 
the mental picture which naturally comes to one who 
has never experienced it. The weather is not perpetually 
overcast. The sun shines brightly most of the time, 
although there are plenty of cumulus clouds. It can and 
will rain without the slightest provocation. No actual 
squall is necessary to cause precipitation. A cloud just 
passes over and it rains — that’s all. This will happen 
five or six times a day, usually in sprinkles. Sometimes 
squalls are encountered and the rain is heavy, but usu- 
ally unaccompanied by wind. At night it really rains in 
earnest, with thunder and lightning and all the orthodox 
trimmings. An unbelievable amount of water can come 
down in an incredibly short time. We often went on deck 
during one of these storms carrying a cake of soap. 
The force of the rain as it drives down is equal to the 
finest needle shower in the best of American athletic 
clubs. Usually, however, the rain stops before you get 
rinsed and there you are; — salt water is not altogether 
satisfactory for rinsing. 

Port Castries, St. Lucia, is low and hot and odorifer- 
ous. It is the stopping place of the Pan American plane 
for Buenos Aires and is a large and comparatively busy 
port. At Castries, also, we met Captain C. Arthur who 
had a 75-foot Lancashire pilot boat and was on his way 
from England to Fiji. We presented our Grenada 
monkey to the Arthurs, as we were soon to leave the 
tropics. 

On the 14th of July (Bastille Day) our ship put into 
Fort de France, Martinique. The town was decked out 
in holiday trim and our three-day stay in Martinique 
was thoroughly enjoyable. 

(Continued on page 90) 














In spite of her sixty-five years “Emma” was a thoroughbred, beyond question 


Old Emma Comes to Barnegat 


And the Crew of “Postscript” Prepare to Take Up a New Form 
of Yachting in Keeping with the Times 


By F. SLADE DALE 


longs to the sea as much by tradition as by the 

never-ceasing flow of its tidal waters. Over the 
breaking bar of its inlet many a vessel has chanced her 
way into shelter since the days of Henry Hudson, and 
although history tells us that this worthy explorer him- 
self took but one brief look at the breakers on the bar 
and then headed the Half Moon offshore again with all 
haste, humbler sailors came in his wake to conquer the 
surf and make Barnegat their home. So down in the 
lower end of the bay, near the inlet, the baymen are 
salty by nature, born in the salt meadows with the boom 
of the surf in their ears. 

But farther up, where Peter Jenness and I got our 
start, and developed a weakness for old hulks, around 
Bayhead, Kettle Creek and Metedeconk River, the 
water isn’t quite so salty, and the baymen are only 
brackish too. Indeed, if it weren’t for the vivid imagina- 
tion and glib tongue of every true Metedeconker many 
of the upper bay’s recognized salts would never have 
acquired their seagoing reputations. But swapping 
yarns is a highly developed art in Barnegat’s head- 
waters, and by the time he’s sixty nearly every Metede- 
conker has talked himself into enviable standing as an 
old sea-dog, even though his only offshore experience 
was pound-fishing off the beach. 

Up until a few years ago you could drop into Hulse’s 
general store almost any winter’s evening, ’way up the 
sheltered river, and listen to deep-sea thrillers that 
would make you seasick — for the Metedeconker begins 
his tale where Captain Voss leaves off. Being fresh- 
water salts ourselves, Peter and I used to listen to these 
colorful tales year after year with all the rapture of 
which small boys are capable. We enjoyed them all, and 
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we didn’t try to distinguish fact from fiction, nor ask 
embarrassing questions when a particularly thrilling 
incident, which we had come to know by heart, was 
recounted with glaring discrepancies from time to time. 
We grew to love the old boats which we heard so much 
about, and we gloried in their triumphs over the ele- 
ments. We gave rapt attention to the valiant Metede- 
conker whose skilful hand brought his vessel safely 
through it all — and not a little thanks to providence 
for sparing him so that he could tell us all about it. 

We had our favorite stories, of course, and one of them 
was Uncle Charlie Loveland’s tale about a pooping sea 
that all but swept his vessel clean. This was a vivid 
yarn about a deckload of green water and railroad ties, 
and it required unusual exertion in the telling; often it 
was hard to get Uncle Charlie launched upon it. But let 
somebody spit generously on the red-hot stove at just 
the proper time, and the next moment you’d hear Uncle 
Charlie starting in to tell about the big sea that hissed 
just like that under the stern of the Annabelle — only 
louder. 

With a background like this it was only natural that 
we should begin to lead fantastic lives ourselves, and 
when we went sailing in the summer time we weren’t 
just two boys sailing our sneakboxes; we were lordly 
captains of vessels made famous by the red-hot stove of 
Metedeconk. Over and over again we sailed the old 
Pauline up the bay in a howling northeaster, with fifty 
thousand hard clams on deck and nary a one washed 
overboard. We drove the Jessie G. against a green-eyed 
souther and put her across the bar in the Mud Channel 
with less than three feet of water on it, and she drawing 
every bit of four. We scuttled the Celestine off Brigantine 
to quench a fire in her hold, then patched her up, bailed 
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her out, and sailed her into port on time, and never got a 
drop of water on the cargo. When we began to sink in 
the old Harriet S. Brooks off Sea Girt Light in 1866 we 
set her down on the beach at the top o’ high water, and 
so gently that we never cracked a timber; and we cursed 
the cook for being a fool and breaking an ankle when he 
jumped to the hurd sand. 

All these things and countless others we accomplished 
in our sneakboxes in the summer time, after winter re- 
hearsals around Mr. Hulse’s stove. We decided that all 
old boats had heroic pasts in keeping with Metedeconk 
traditions, and we soon acquired warped ideas about the 
virtues of every old hulk which we came upon. Even 
Captain Dorsett’s old hay schooner up Beaverdam 
Crick took our iancy for a season or two, and it was our 
ambition for a long time to fix her up and sail her around 
the Horn — a dangerous part of the coast which we 
knew lay somewhere south of Barnegat, probably below 
Atlantic City. 

But for all our love of the bouncing Jessie G., the 
flaming Celestine, the gurgling Harriet S. Brooks, and 
Captain Dorsett’s Rosamund, it was the Emma C. which 
we especially revered. As fine a little smack as ever 
worked the banks, we had heard them say, with more 
than her share of seagoing virtues. If the performance of 
our sneakboxes was particularly praiseworthy on a 
windy day it wasn’t in them that we went sailing home 
that night, it was in the Emma C. herself, all dry and 
comfortable just like your own parlor. But where she 
hailed from, or what she was, or where she was built, we 
never knew; she was just a name around the Metedeconk 
stove. But she was a wonderful vessel of course, for 
Captain Joe Tilton had been her skipper, and Captain 
Joe never went to sea in anything but the best vessels 
afloat; he said so himself. 

Then gradually the years began to deal harshly with 
our idols of Metedeconk and we found ourselves explor- 
ing new seas, with only vague memories of such com- 
panions as the old Pauline and the Jessie G. Uncle 
Charlie Loveland, Captain Joe Tilton, and the Emma C. 
all seemed to grow indistinct together, and like Santa 
Claus finally disappeared entirely over the horizon of 
our realistic world. We were left disillusioned, with a 
growing suspicion that we could never find a yacht 
capable of doing everything that real Metedeconkers 
might expect of their boats. We knew that some day 
we'd have to find an old fishing smack or a cargo vessel, 
or some sort of venerable hulk that could live up to the 
traditions of our boyhood days. We’d be on the lookout 
for some kindly old ship in which we could round the 
Horn again with Uncle Charlie and Captain Joe, even 
though we might have to do it all at anchor — or hauled 
out on shore beyond the reach of hungry worms and 
seeping water. 

+++ 


More recently, in the fall of 1931 to be exact, Peter 
and I found ourselves possessed of a modest surplus of 
capital. 

“We might put it in the bank,’”’ we considered. 

“Or buy an old boat somewhere.”’ 

‘“Maybe we should buy some good stocks or bonds,”’ 
said I thriftily, thinking of the bargains in Wall Street. 

“No use taking a chance,” countered Peter, ‘‘we 
might as well blow it in on an old boat that we know 
isn’t worth anything!” 

So, having sold our Postscript the year before, with 
the thought that even a small yacht might prove a 
burden in a year of depression, we now found ourselves 
distastefully marooned without a boat, and we concluded 
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that we’d have to find an inexpensive substitute. We 
therefore donned our shabbiest clothes, dumped our 
duffle bags into the rear seat of the rustiest Ford in 
Ocean County, and set out with only eleven dollars 
between us — a state of affairs that would obviously 
impair our credit amongst strangers and prevent our 
laying down a deposit on the first nice old boat that we 
might run across. We had had our unguarded moments 
of enthusiasm in the past. 

We set our course north and east for the coast of 
Maine, and resolutely ignored Boston and Gloucester 
on the way. A Gloucester schooner might make a good 
ship for us, we thought, were it not for the fact that the 
type has a wide reputation to be lived up to, and we had 
no desire to be the lowly crew of a touted ship. What we 
wanted was a kindlier vessel that would welcome a bit 
of inexperience at the wheel, and that would just sigh or 
creak gently when we did something wrong in a crisis. 
None of these boats for us that take charge of things at 
every opportunity! 

To be sure, we gave fleeting thoughts to other boats 
that we had met in our travels, but nothing that we had 
known seemed to fit completely into the sentimental 
background of our Metedeconk memories. We could 
appreciate the qualities of a bugeye, for instance, if for 
no other reason than because it hailed from the glorious 
Chesapeake. A Pamlico Sound oyster dredger had a 
ramshackle charm for us too, but this was getting away 
from the sea and didn’t meet our mood any better than 
the modern oyster fleet in our own South Jersey waters. 
The cargo schooners and sponge sloops of the Bahamas 
had attracted us in their native waters, but they needed 
sheltering keys and obliging weather to make up for the 
shortcomings of doubtful hulls. The buoyant spongers of 
Tarpon Springs left recollections of beam and freeboard, 
lively sheer and gay Greek paints, but two Metede- 
conkers couldn’t enjoy sailing a boat with a name on the 
bow which seemed to spell ‘‘ Restaurant” in a foreign 
alphabet. We were ready to concede something, how- 
ever, to Greek boatbuilding artistry, and we decided 
that our yawl-boat would be a Greek sponge dinghy 
with red, blue, and yellow stripes around it in place of a 
cotton rope. But what form the hull of our ultimate ship 
would take depended on what we might find in Maine. 
We knew that many an old vessel retreated there to 
spend her last days. 

On a few controversial specifications, such as keels and 
centerboards, and auxiliary motors, our minds were 
already made up. But the matter of rig we were willing 
to leave to fate, for it has never made much difference to 
us whether the inaccessible reefpoints on the end of a 
main boom were those of a sloop or a schooner. In pass- 
ing up the benefits of an auxiliary motor we felt we 
would be justified by any one of a dozen reasons, the 
most obvious in our case being that no Metedeconker is 
ever in a hurry to get anywhere. And if time is no object, 
of what use is a motor? 

But it would be a little more difficult to explain how a 
fresh-water salt who had practically grown up under 
the tarred whiskers of Barnegat’s Commodore Crabbe 
— and who was apprenticed aboard the Alice under the 
shoal-draft tutelage of Henry Howard and Commodore 
Munroe — could ever be found at the helm of a boat 
with a keel. I shall attempt no explanation except to say 
that when about to be spliced to the end of a centerboard 
fall for life, Peter and I suddenly became involved in 
the development of Postscript, and ignored all our early 
training in a desire to make sure that the new ship 
would stay right side up a greater proportion of the 
time than our sneakboxes had done. 
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So we went on our way to Maine to look for a pic- 
turesque old boat with a keel, but we knew it would 
have to be a shoal-draft keel in order to float over the 
bar at Barnegat Inlet, and we told ourselves that this 
being the case we might still get the blessings of Com- 
modore Munroe, Skipper Howard, and the Shellback 
of Barnegat. 

Our search was a long one, and discouraging too. 
Maine’s coastline seemed endless, and at first we thought 
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In spite of “Em- 
ma’s”’ shallow 


draft, her under- 
body was shapely 


Photo by F. W. Tupper 


that its supply of boats would be unlimited 
too. But if we were light-hearted and confi- 
dent in the early days of our hunt we soon 
grew apprehensive; the old boats were suffer- 
ing an astonishing mortality and the modern 
ones with their cut-down rigs and powerful 
motors lacked color and personality. And it 
proved harder to find a working boat that was 
for sale than a yacht, for even in hard times a 
man can eke out a scrappy living with an old 
lobster boat or a clam sloop, and he’s not so 
anxious to sell his vessel as the yacht owner 
who finds that his boat only adds to the 
complications of his economic situation. 

We pressed our inquiries everywhere; in 
Stores and homes, in barns and boats. We 
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questioned fishermen while they baited their trawls and 
patched their lobster pots. Waterfront housewives 
dropped their washing, dried their hands, and put us on 
the trail of likely vessels. Dogs barked at gates and 
brought men out of barns, and children told us where 
to look for their grandfathers. Everybody was helpful, 
and almost without exception knew of a boat somewhere 
that was just the thing we were searching for. But in 
each case the particular gem in question proved to have 
just burned up, or it had been converted, 
abandoned or destroyed; or the worms had 
gotten there ahead of us. Always we were 
assured that just a few miles further there 
were a lot of good vessels. ‘‘There’s some 
sloops at Camden.” ‘You'll find her at 
Cutler.” ‘She was tied up at Machias.’”’ But 
as we got further and further east we began 
to hear of more and more good vessels in the 
west, and we finally realized that it was all a 
myth; the old boats were gone and we were a 
few years too late. We stopped at Eastport 
to let the Ford cool off, while we pondered 
dismally on our prospects. 

And while we were pondering over our 
problem, three fishermen, miles away in 
Jonesport, with a box full of oakum and 
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“Emma” has a 
solid background 
of tradition 


“True, she was a 
little bald without 
her topmasts” 











caulking irons, sheet metal, white lead, cedar wedges, 
and other articles of last resort, stood pondering the 
problem which confronted them in the form of a grace- 
ful little schooner laid up alongside the dock over a tide. 

*‘She’s old for certain,” said one. 

‘A cat could jump through her anywheres,”’ said the 
man at the stern. The man at the bow wasn’t saying 
anything, but his hand spoke volumes; it was lost from 
sight in a gaping cavity between the stem and planking. 

‘‘There’s only two 
things to do with her,” 
mused the man at the 
stern, ‘‘keep patching 
her up, or tow her up the 
crick and leave her.”’ 

“Or sell her to some- 
body quick,” added the 
owner. 

But as there was no 
purchaser in sight the 
Emma C. Berry absorbed 
another dose of oakum 
and on the following tide 
was off down Moosabeck 
Reach, with her hold full 
of bait to sell to the 
lobster boats. Her fore- 
sail was in tatters and 
her rigging looked ready 
to let go at the first 
gentle breeze. The main- 
sail and jib hadn’t felt 
the tug of a halliard in 
over a year, and lay 
rotted in their stops. In 
the after cabin, where 
the skipper’s quarters 
had once been, two 
thumping mechanisms of 
rust and corrosion urged 
her forward down the 
channel in a din of un- 
muffled blasts, and two 
jets of flame and smoke 
came belching forth 
through her cabin portholes to add to her humiliation. 

Aft, on deck, stood a bucket of water; at regular in- 
tervals the man at the wheel dipped up a cupful and 
threw it expertly through the companionway in the 
general direction of one of the red-hot exhaust pipes, 
and an immediate response of steam and pungent odors 
told him that the side of the cabin trunk was fireproof 
for another three minutes. Four gallons of gasoline, a 
quart of oil, a bucket of water, and one major break- 
down, were the hourly averages when the ancient Emma 
was coérdinating at her best. And a hundred and thirty 
strokes on the pump. 

But for all her worries the Emma C. Berry showed 
unmistakable signs of her breeding, and with her easy 
sheer and graceful form still intact after a hard life of 
fish and freight she clung tenaciously to the memories of 
her launching at Noank in 1866, when she knew that 
she was the most popular vessel in a fleet of more than a 
hundred smacks. 

It was not a 65-year-old schooner, however, that 
brought us to George Beal’s waterfront one evening a 
few days later. After all the old wrecks we had seen 
along the coast we were afraid of anything more than 
half that age; and we had concluded that a sloop, and 
not a schooner, would be more our size. 
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“Something under forty feet, sloop rig, and not too 
old,”’ we told Beal. 

“‘Let me sell you my boat,” Beal replied with fervor, 
“she’s just what you want — maybe a little longer, 
forty-six feet, and a little older, she’s sixty-five, but 
she’s only got one more mast than a sloop.” 

‘Sounds like just the thing,”’ said Peter laconically. 

‘‘ And in good shape too,” added Beal, ‘‘I put in some 
new frames six years ago, a new stern, and new planking 
amidships where she had 
a fish well. She’s really 
almost a new boat. In 
fact,”’ he added, warming 
up to his subject, “in 
fact I’d rather have her 
than a new boat — but 
I’d sell her.” 

“What’s her name?”’ 
we asked, with only cas- 
ual interest. 

“Emma C.,” 
Beal. 

“What!” we roared. 

“Emma C.,”’ repeated 
Beal, ‘‘Emma C. Berry. 
Sometimes we call her by 
her first name, sometimes 
by her full name, and 
sometimes just the Berry. 
And sometimes,’’ he 
added with more sin- 
cerity than salesmanship, 
“sometimes we call her 
a damned old sieve. But 
she’d make you a good 
boat, with a little more 
work done to her.”’ 

But we weren’t listen- 
ing to- Beal; we were 
harking- back to Uncle 
Charlie Loveland and 
Captain Joe Tilton 
around the Metedeconk 
stove; they weren’t call- 
ing her an old sieve, they 
were saying that she was the finest little smack off 
Nantucket. 

It was midnight before we located the Emma; we 
searched in Beal’s motorboat amongst islands and rocks, 
lobster buoys and fish nets, until our persistence was 
rewarded. We saw two raking masts against a black sky 
and then a dim form below them gradually turned into 
an anchored hull. Peter and I strained our eyes in the 
darkness, and yet were at the same time almost afraid 
to look. Here was to be a terrible disillusionment, or the 
fulfilment of a dream; for once the sanctity of those 
Metedeconk tales was to be put to the test — and sup- 
posing the Emma C. should fail us! But no danger; as we 
came alongside she emerged from the darkness like a 
beautiful apparition, or an angel, or whatever it is that 
registers a sweet vision on two fevered brains. She was 
lovely and that was all there was to it; we fell in love 
with her at sight and have stayed so ever since. Perhaps 
there were other Emma C.’s besides the Berry, we 
thought, but if this wasn’t the little smack that Captain 
Joe used to praise to the skies, it was surely one that he 
would have raved about if he had known her. True, she 
was a little bald without her topmasts, and there was an 
old automobile tire hanging over the side from a broken 

(Continued on page 82) 
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The Riviera has many small harbors such as this at Monte Carlo, which makes the coast a popular 
cruising ground with yacht owners during the winter season 


Cruising Foreign 
A Luxury Now Made Possible by Shipping Your Boat Abroad 


By CARL 


foreign waters — in the Caribbean or the Mediter- 

ranean, in the ca” als of Europe, in the Baltic, or the 
South Seas — is the ultimate dream of every present 
or future owner of a cruising yacht. Yet very few ever 
experience the fascination of exploring foreign waters 
because not many have the time necessary for, or 
boats capable of, making ex- 
tended ocean passages. How- 
ever, neither unlimited time 
nor a seagoing yacht are 
necessary to make a cruise in 
any of these waters when the 
possibilities of taking a boat 
—even the smallest of stock 
cruisers or cabin sailboats — 
on board a steamer to foreign 
waters are considered. The 
possibilities are virtually un- 
limited and practically the 
whole world may be brought 
within cruising radius in this 
manner. 

While this idea has been 
explored but little, it is not 
entirely new and some of 
those who have tried it have 
written about it. Alfred Loo- 
mis in Hotspur’s Cruise in the 
Aegean, and Herrick Gooch in 
Through France in a 40- 
Footer, published in July, 
1932, demonstrated the fea- 
sibility of shipping boats 


[: 11S [probably not too much to say that a cruise in 








Rouen, on the River Seine. The rivers and canals of 
France offer delightful possibilities to the owner of a small 


power cruiser 
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abroad for cruising in foreign waters. So, with this idea 
in mind, let us investigate the possibilities and consider 
ways and means of carrying them out. 

From the point of view of touring foreign countries 
alone, not to mention the thrill of dropping the hook of 
your own ship in the waters of a Norwegian fjord or 
in an old world harbor, under the lee of Monte Carlo or 
off the coral beach of a tropi- 
cal island, cruising in foreign 
waters is without doubt — at 
least for a yachtsman — the 
ideal means of travel in for- 
eign countries. In contrast to 
the ordinary tourist who is 
generally routed from one 
museum city to another, the 
boat owner and his family or 
guests can explore the out-of- 
the-way places, which are 
usually the most interesting. 
Also he can gain a really in- 
timate knowledge of life in 
other lands through the asso- 
ciation with waterfront folk, 
who are friendly the world 
over, in the same manner as 
one does through contact with 
the fishermen of Maine or 
Mackinac. The necessities of 
boat keeping bring one in con- 
tact with people in markets, 
and ship chandleries, and 
with port officials, who, if one 
will treat them in a friendly 
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To “cruise foreign” 

in a small boat one 

needs only to ship his 

yacht on a steamer’s 

deck to the port from 

which he wants to 
start 


The West Indies 
boast of many small 
harbors, such as this 
at St. Lucia, that 
are ideal for the 


vachtsman 


manner, with a sense of humor and without American 
impatience, may become good and useful friends instead 
of money-fleecing vultures, as they are so often pictured. 

Through this intimate contact with foreigners it is 
possible, in a measure, to live in a foreign country in- 
stead of merely seeing it as a tourist. Furthermore, the 
arrival in harbor of a small yacht flying the American 
flag arouses considerable local interest and one is sure to 
be visited by the first people of the town, retired sea 
captains, or yachtsmen, who will lavish their hospitality 
upon you and take you about to see points of interest 
which one would never find alone. In fact, a yacht under 
American colors becomes the finest entree for a stranger 
in a foreign country that I know of. At the same time it 
permits of a means of returning hospitality to your for- 
eign hosts, to whom the novelty of a visit to an American 
yacht is an interesting and uncommon experience. When 
Carlsark arrived in the Azores we found ourselves the 
very next day taking dinner with the port doctor, and, 
although his family could understand Portuguese only, 
he spoke French, which two of us could manage, and 
with that as a medium between English and Portuguese 
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a lively conversation was carried on between all those at 
the table. We partook of dishes which we had never 
eaten before, and afterward were taken for a motor trip 
around the island of Fayal. Next day we took the medico 
and his family for a sail, introduced him to Grand Banks 
rum, which he termed Mucho Forte, and he gave us one 
of his kittens for a mascot. 

But to get down to the more practical considerations 
in cruising foreign. The principal factor to consider is the 


_ expense of shipping the boat. At first thought it might 


seem more logical to charter a boat which is already in 
the vicinity where you wish to cruise. However, the cost 
of shipping your own boat would probably be about the 
same, or less than the cost of chartering another boat, 
and, second, the chances of getting a good boat when 
and where you would want it are doubtful. Further- 
more, in a strange boat, with foreign gear and motor, the 
ease with which one handles a craft with which he is 
familiar is lacking and trouble which would be beyond 
the knowledge of a stranger’s ability to cope with might 
arise. And a chartered boat must usually be returned to 


the port of departure, necessitating the doubling of one’s 
tracks, whereas a boat that was shipped could be un- 
loaded, for example, in Gibraltar and picked up in 
Genoa or Naples. 

Freight rates vary, of course, with the distance 
that the boat is to be shipped, and the cost increases 
with the size of the boat. A rough estimate of the ship- 
ping cost can be taken from the figure, some $600, given 
by Alfred Loomis for shipping his 32-foot cutter from 
New York to Piraeus, Greece, one quarter of the way 
around the world. The return freight was considerably 
less, and most steamship companies will quote figures 
for round trip freight which are only slightly greater 
than the one way rate. Concessions in price may also be 
made when the owner and his guests take passage on the 
same steamer. Most of the fast passenger liners have 
deck space available for one or two yachts, so, if the 
owner wishes, he can enjoy all the luxuries of a passage 
aboard the newest;.and fastest liners while accompany- 
ing his boat to foreign waters. Freight, as well as pas- 
sage, on the fast liners would be more costly than on 
slower cabin boats or freighters. However, for those 
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who have to count the cost more closely, a passage on a 
small freighter, which usually has passenger accommo- 
dations for a limited number, in company with one’s 
own friends or family, has much to recommend it and 
offers the maximum in the restfulness of a sea voyage. 

The freight rate usually includes the cost of loading 
and unloading. All the owner need do is provide a cradle 
(preferably a demountable structure which can be car- 
ried on the boat), bring his boat, with the cradle 
aboard, alongside the steamer, and, in short order, she 
will be swung aboard, to be lowered with equal ease a 
week or so later into the waters of some far away cruis- 
ing ground. In short, the boat-owner may transfer his 
home afloat to any part of the world. He is thus assured 
of clean, comfortable, and familiar accommodations 
wherever he chooses to drop his anchor and in places 
where shore accommodations are not to be found. The 
expense of shipping the boat is offset by the living ac- 
commodations it affords and the saving of hotel ex- 
penses. His cruiser also provides an ideal means of 
travel at only the cost of fuel, which should be consider- 
ably less than the fare paid for other means of transpor- 
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By Ewing Galloway 


tation. And if the boat depends on sail power, wind is 
still free. 

Wherever there are water and habitations, gasoline for 
the power cruiser or auxiliary is always available. The 
cost of gasoline will be considerably higher than it is in 
America, but by no means prohibitive, and it is usually 
possible to take it out of bond, thus avoiding local taxes 
and resulting in an appreciable saving — sometimes as 
much as half the price of the fuel as quoted at shore fill- 
ing stations. It is well to go prepared, however, with 
extra five-gallon gasoline cans to carry fuel aboard the 
boat, as gas pumps on docks or barges are rarely found 
in foreign waters. The same is true of the water supply, 
and several wicker encased demijohns will serve well to 
fetch water to the boat. Rope, and the ordinary run of 
marine supplies, can usually be obtained everywhere, 
but it is advisable to outfit your boat with plenty of 
spare gear before leaving the States, particularly with 
spare parts for the motor, such as cylinder head gaskets 
and other special accessories which would take weeks to 
secure and might cause indefinite delay. 
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Charts, permits, and customs regulations can best be 
secured and arranged for through the American agency 
of the steamship company which is shipping the boat. 
These arrangements will be handled gladly by agencies, 
which are well qualified to furnish authoritative infor- 
mation. In fact, the boat owner who contemplates 
shipping his boat abroad will find the freight agencies of 
invaluable assistance in attending to all such details. 

Now let us consider briefly some of the cruising para- 


.dises. Having recently returned from a cruise to the 


Lesser Antilles, I can think of a no more enjoyable way 
of spending a winter vacation than to take a small 
cruiser on a steamer to Trinidad and from there cruise 
north through the Grenadines, visiting Barbados, St. 
Lucia, Martinique, Dominica, and that entire chain of 
islands which raise their jungle-clad peaks three and 
four thousand feet into the trade wind clouds. The 
various islands of this group are not over a day’s run 
apart and they are usually within sight of each other. 
The native atmosphere is colorful and varied — on one 
island you may be called upon to converse in French and 
(Continued on page 98) 


The fjords of Nor- 
way offer the boldest 
coastal scenery in the 
world, but power is 
essential for their 
navigation 


Lifting a small stock 
cruiser aboard a 
steamer for a voyage 
foreign is usually a 
matter of minutes 
only 
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In Case of Fog 


+ 


How to Maneuver 


in Thick Weather 


+ 


By 


FREDERIC M. GARDINER 


CAN remember perfectly my first 
“solo” experience with fog at sea. I was 
at that tender age when I still wore 
short trousers and was still subject to 
spanking on occasion; when I craved 
company in the dark, and was referred 
to by the neighbors of the older genera- 

- ' tion as ‘‘that Gardiner boy!”’ We were 
spending the summer on an island which was separated 
from the mainland by a narrow strip of water, perhaps 
# quarter of a mile across. 

I had recently been granted proud permission to row 
myself about, more or less at will, in the family rowboat. 
I suspect that this privilege was conferred because it 
was convenient to have me ferry mail, supplies, and 
people back and forth between the island and the main- 
land. I raised no questions, but accepted the privilege 
and availed myself of it at every opportunity. I doubt, 
however, whether I would have had an opportunity on 
the morning in question had my parents been aware 
that I was up and about. They were, as it happened, 
blissfully sleeping. 

The fog, thick, white, mysterious, had drifted in 
during the night and lay over land and sea, blotting out, 
in the early morning light, even our ramshackle pier 
which was only a few steps from the house. To me it 
had no terrors. On the contrary, as I stooped to cast off 
the painter of the rowboat, I was filled with an in- 
describable sense of freedom, of self-confidence, of 
power. I jumped nimbly into the boat and shoved off, 
heading, I supposed, on the direct and customary 
course to the mainland. I rowed with enthusiasm, as 
though I could not soon enough wipe out the dim shape 
of our float and be, for the first time in my life, entirely 
“on my own.” 

It did not take long. When the last vague suggestion 
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of the float had disappeared, I rested on my oars and 
looked about me. I could, of course, see nothing, except 
the calm water in the immediate vicinity of the boat, 
the interior of the boat itself, and the delicate ripples of 
its wake as it gradually lost way. Somewhere away a gull 
screamed, and I heard the plop of its body as it dived 
for its breakfast. Otherwise there was silence, complete 
and dripping. I drifted for an indeterminate period of 
contemplation, wrapped in the narcotic comfort of 
utter isolation. 

I took up my oars at last and rowed on my way. f 
rowed, and rowed, and rowed! I do not know how far 
I may have gone before it occurred to me that I should 
some time since have grounded on the beach of the 
mainland. I stopped and listened, but could hear 
nothing. I decided I must have been heading too far out, 
and changed my course. And rowed. 

I rested again and listened. No sound. I strained my 
eyes to pierce the curtain about me, without success. 
I began to realize that something was amiss, and I 
began to be afraid. I was lost! There is, I venture to say, 
no more soul-searching fear than that which can grip a 
human being at the conviction that he is lost. I have 
seen sensible and otherwise normal men become as 
little children under it. I became panic-stricken at the 
thought of the immensity of the sea and of the pin point 
dimensions of myself and my craft, and began to row 
frantically, I knew not whither, but with the idea that 
any direction would take me somewhere. Exhausted I 
stopped, and was seized with the idea of calling out. 
I bellowed — I bawled! 

A faint answering hail came across the water. I 
rowed then, I can assure you, with a strength born of 
desperation, in the direction of the voice. My breath 
came in gasps, the sweat poured from me, and I brought 
up all standing against the end of our float — thrice 
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Problems 1, 2, 3 


blessed sanctuary — with a crash which sent me 
sprawling all ways in the bottom of the boat. My father 
picked me up with a chuckle, and being of a sympathetic 
nature threw his arm around my shoulder, while I 
burrowed my nose into his trousers somewhere about 
his waistline, and blubbered. 

Not, one might say, a heroic picture. Mais, je m’en 
fiche! What was, was. One might expect that such an 
experience would have imprinted upon my future life 
an indelible fear of fog and all its works. Such, however, 
thanks to my father’s commonsense and the training he 
gave me, was not the case. It may be difficult to believe, 
but I actually, and with certain reservations, enjoy a 
good, thick, dripping fog. I revel in its mystery, in the 
sense of solitude with which it endows one, in the prob- 
lems it presents and in their, sometimes exciting, 
solutions. 

But, again, with reservations. It must be reasonably 
calm, danger from collision must be remote, and, most 
important, I must know approximately where I am. 
For I do not relish being lost now any more than I did 
as a boy, and it would appear that the average person 
feels much the same way. It is, therefore, the subject of 
finding one’s way about in thick weather on which I 
wish to dilate here. With a small amount of knowledge, 
coupled with a normal amount of commonsense, it is a 
comparatively simple matter. One must have: 

Eyesight, hearing, the use of one’s hands; 

An accurate compass, log, and lead; 

Charts, parallel rulers (or course protractor) ; 

Clock, and/or chronometer, some type of bearing finder; 
Tide and current tables, pencil, notebook, deviation tables; 
The light of day or lamp to work by. 

I shall assume that those who read this have the 
above equipment, and sufficient knowledge of nautical 
terminology to understand what I am talking about. I 
shall use a trick of the British Board of Trade in exam- 
ining applicants for licenses, and imagine various situa- 
tions and try to work out of them. 

1. The simplest form: Offshore for a day’s fishing, but 
within sight of land. Fog is seen shutting in. Current 
negligible, weather calm. 


(a) Break out chart and note position, taking bearings of 
objects on shore if necessary. 
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(b) Lay out course and note distance to the point, buoy, 
lightship, or what have you, which you want to mak 

(c) Put a reliable steersman at the helm, give him th: 
course, and get underway. 

(d) Set and stream the patent log, and note the time, as 
soon as you are underway. 

(e) Run your distance to first mark; if it is not then visib 

or audible, slow down and take soundings. Be sure that 
your lead line is accurately marked, and the lead 
armed. Compare the depth and character of bottom 
with the chart in the waters surrounding the mark you 
are trying to reach, so as to form an estimate of where 
you actually are in relation to the mark. 
If no marks lie in safe water on the course, note the 
distance which can be run safely, and when you have 
run it, take soundings as above. If the coast is excep- 
tionally dangerous at this point, heave to and explore 
in a small boat. Be sure the boat is equipped with com- 
pass, and be careful not to get so far from the ‘‘mother 
ship” that you cannot hear her fog signal. Sound as 
you go, and let the mother ship follow slowly as long 
as it is safe. 


























2. Cruising from one port to another, daylight run, 
fog all the way. Current negligible, weather calm. 


(a) Lay out on your chart courses which will take you well 
clear of all dangers, and note the distances between 
changes of course. It is often better to add a few miles 
to your run than to take the chance of unusual currents 
or possible errors setting you on reefs, etc. 

(b) Follow the harbor marks to the outer one, then set and 
stream patent log, note the time, and take your de- 
parture. 


From then on proceed as in 1. Such a run may 
(probably will) involve several changes of course. If the 
course is changed at marks, such as buoys, the problem 
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is simply one of taking a new departure at each mark. 
If, however, courses must be changed entirely on dis- 
tance run, no marks being available, the chance of error 
is considerably increased, even with the greatest care in 
laying and sailing the courses, and extreme care should 
be taken in approaching your destination, and greater 
allowance made for safety in passing intermediate 
dangers. 

3. Same problem, but with a flood tide current of one 
knot and an ebb tide current of 0.5 knots. 


(a) 


Note state of tide (ebb or flood) at time of departure, 
the time and duration of slack, the direction (given in 
> the tide and current tables) of both ebb 
and flood. 


(b) Estimate where you should be each hour of your run, 


and lay courses allowing for the set of the tide at your 
various positions. If, by any chance, you do not know 
how to do this, any book on navigation or small boat 
handling will tell you, or any steamboat, tug, coaster, 
yacht, or ferryboat captain can teach you. 


Otherwise, proceed as in 2. 

4. Returning from sea after several days out of sight 
of land. Position doubtful on account of 24 hours of 
overcast weather with no sights. Thick weather, with 
rain and fresh beam wind, sea choppy. 


(a) 


(b) 





Mark on the chart a “circle of position,” based on your 
dead reckoning. This requires judgment, particularly 
if the wind has been strong enough to set up appre- 
ciable surface currents. The diameter of your circle 
will depend, of course, on how far you have run since 
your last accurate “fix,’’ and on the weather conditions 
in the interval. Presuming that you have allowed for 
leeway, percentage error in your log, that you have 
made proper reference to your deviation table, and 
that you have paid some attention to known currents, 
a fair allowance is 8 miles additional diameter for each 
24 hours. 


If there is a mark well out from your destination which 
earries a sound signal, such as a lightship, or a light- 
house, like Boone Island, which can be approached 
within a reasonable distance without danger, lay a 
course from the center of your circle to it. Then run 
lines from the circumference of the circle parallel to 
this course, and note everything on the chart which 
lies between these lines. If no dangers show between 
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these lines up to the mark, proceed on your course. If 
dangers do show, assume that you are in the portion of 
the circle nearest to the dangers, and lay a course to 
avoid them. 


(c) As soon as you are on soundings, and in a yacht of not 


(d 


— 


over ten feet draft I should assume 30 fathoms as the 
limit of soundings for practical purposes, except in a 
few special instances which I shall not take up here, 
commence to sound as described in 1 (e). Plot a series 
of soundings on tracing paper, noting depth and char- 
acter of bottom. Place the paper on the chart and move 
it about until, if possible, the soundings on the tracing 
paper coincide with those on the chart. This method is 
excellent in theory, but does not always work in prac- 
tice. If you can’t make it work, go ahead until you have 
run your distance, keep on sounding and, listen! 

In running your distance, remember that you do not 
know from what part of your circle you started. You may 
have started from the shoreward side, or from some- 
where else. As the shoreward side is presumably the one 
nearest to danger, assume that you started from that 
side. If after running your distance you hear nothing, 
there are four methods of procedure: 


(1) Your soundings will at least tell you which “fathom 
curve” you are inside of. If you are still outside the 
fathom curve nearest to which your mark is, go 
ahead until you have reached that curve, or until 
you have run the distance between the seaward side 
of your circle and your mark. 


(2) If, then, you still hear nothing, it is evident that your 
reckoning was further out than you thought. Double 
the width between your lines and study the chart. 
Note what dangers lie up and down the coast, and 
to what depth of water you can proceed without 
running into any of them. Slow down and go ahead 
as far as you can, sounding and listening all the time. 
Watch for tide rips, “‘slicks,” and changes in the 
color of the water. 


(3) You remember that I gave as part of this problem a 
fresh beam wind. Under those conditions it is quite 
possible, if you passed to weather of your mark, that 
you passed fairly close without hearing it, as the 
wind would carry the sound away from you. Assum- 
ing this, your next maneuver is to lay a safe course 
to leeward, run off half the diameter of your circle, 
then stand out to sea again until in the same depth 
of water as your mark, or until your dead reckoning 

(Conlinued on page 86) 

















Maneuvering to avoid collision in fog. For the sake of simplicity, it is assumed that both the steamer and the power cruiser 
hold their courses, though this is a breach of the rules of the road. The numbers shown are supposed to synchronize, that 


is, all the vessels are at position No. 1 at the same instant, etc. 


Getting a Square-Rigged 
Ship Underway 
es 
A Photographic Demonstration 
bi 


By HENRY HOWARD 


The first photograph (top of page) shows the “Grossherzogin 

Elisabeth” lying at anchor, sails in a harbor furl. In the second 

photograph, taken about five minutes later, all sails had been 

loosed, the fore yards braced to catch the sails aback, and the 

anchor was being hove up. The third photograph shows the ship 

after the lapse of another five minutes, with her head paying off 
under the pressure of headsails and those aback 
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the Virgin Islands, was visited by the full-rigged 

ship Grossherzogin Elisabeth, which is used as a 
training ship for the German merchant marine. This 
visit was most interesting, as the harbor of St. Thomas is 
not provided with tow boats and the ship had no power 
of any kind on board — not even a donkey engine for 
hoisting sails or getting the anchor. It was necessary, 
therefore, for this full-rigged ship to enter the harbor 
and come to anchor under sail without any outside 
assistance, and two weeks later to get underway and 
sail out of the narrow entrance. 

The entrance of St. Thomas harbor is a scant eighth 
of a mile in width, but it is free from obstruction, and 
the anchorage, after you are inside, where there is water 
enough for a vessel of this type, is about half a mile in 
diameter. Photographs taken in the latter half of the 
last century show St. Thomas harbor with many square- 
rigged ships lying at anchor, but most of these were un- 
doubtedly much smaller than the Grossherzogin Elisa- 
beth. In those days, no doubt, the entering and leaving 
of a harbor of this description under sail was a common 
occurrence, but in all the years I have been around the 
water I have never seen it done before. Back in the 
nineties, when square-rigged ships were common, they 
were invariably picked up by a tow boat several miles 
outside the entrance of the harbor, taken into their 
anchorage at quarantine, and afterwards moved up to 
their dock. When leaving port, a square-rigger would 
again be taken in tow at the dock, and usually she 
was towed not only clear of the harbor, but a good many 
miles outside to give her a good offing, unless the wind 
happened to be offshore. During the tow the sails would 
be gradually set, one after another, in a most deliberate 
fashion — probably the result of most of the crew 
being drunk when leaving port. 

Before the advent of steam, however, it was quite 
another story. I have heard of the frigate Constitution 
being sailed up the Potomac to Washington and actually 
brought into the Navy Yard Dock without anchoring, 
all under sail. The conditions were undoubtedly favor- 
able and the practise was made possible by the very 
large crew of well-trained men, a condition which never 
prevailed aboard a merchantman, where the number 
was reduced to the smallest that could handle the ship 
properly at sea. 

In the German training ship at St. Thomas, we had 
a reversion to the old conditions, a crew of about one 
hundred and fifty young men, all well trained and in 
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splendid physical condition. During the week or ten 
days that she remained in port I became well acquainted 
with her Captain and several of her officers and when I 
learned that she was to get underway at eight o’clock 
in the morning, I arranged to go out on the pilot motor 
boat and take the photographs which are shown here. 

The trade wind is quite variable in St. Thomas har- 
bor, owing to the mountains which more or less deflect it 
from its true direction. As we started out from the shore, 
about 7:45 a.M., the ship was heading about northeast by 
east and a rain squall was slowly approaching down a 
mountain gully. As these squalls are likely to make a 
sudden shift of two or three points in the wind, the 
Captain waited until this one passed before giving the 
signal to get underway. This caused a wait of fifteen 
or twenty minutes. Then the boatswain’s whistle blew 
and as soon as I could get my camera in position I 
snapped the first picture. The crew are in white uni- 
forms and may be seen running up the rigging in large 
numbers. When the boatswain’s whistle was blown, no 
preparations for getting underway had been started, and 
the ship was lying at anchor with a “harbor furl”’ 
on all the sails. 

Five minutes later the second photograph was taken. 
By this time all the sails had been loosed, the yards on 
the foremast braced so that the wind would catch the 
sails aback in order to swing the head off to starboard, 
while the yards on the main and mizzen were braced 
in the opposite direction, so as to force the ship ahead 
as soon as her bow had swung off sufficiently for these 
sails to draw. A close examination of this picture will 
show a crowd of men on the forecastle head around the 
capstan. No move was made to hoist or sheet any sails 
until the anchor was off the bottom. The time required 
. for heaving short arid getting the anchor up clear of 
the water compared very favorably with the time that 
would have been required with a steam windlass. 

The moment the anchor had broken out the sails 
were set on the foremast, as well as three of the head- 
sails, and as the bow swung off, the rest of the sails on 
a main and mizzen were loosed and quickly sheeted 
rome, 

The third photograph, which shows this condition, 
was taken about five minutes after the second. Note 
that all the sails on the foremast are still aback, while 
at the same time the headsails and the sails on the main 
and mizzen are tending to drive the ship ahead. The 
result is what might have been expected — the ship 
swung off to starboard quite quickly with very little 
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tendency to go astern, even at the begin- 
ning. Eight or ten minutes later, nearly all 
sails were set (see fourth picture) and the 
ship was headed out through the narrow 
entrance. After this we went up under her 
lee, took off the pilot and received a parting 
cheer from the crew. 

The ship was now clear of the entrance 
and was squared away with the wind on 
her quarter, presenting the glorious view 
shown in the fifth picture. 

With the large crew available, this ship 
was handled as quickly as a good-sized 
schooner yacht would be with a first-class 
crew aboard. It was a thrilling sight and 
brings to mind what must have been the 
custom a hundred years ago. The Grross- 
herzogin Elisabeth, as we see her in the fifth 

(Continued on page 96) 


In the fourth photograph (top of page), eight or ten minutes later, 
all the squaresails are set and the ship headed out through the 
entrance. The next photograph (the fifth) shows the “Grossherzogin 
Elisabeth” clear of the entrance. The photograph at the bottom 
shows the Danish bark “Claudia” as we were overhauling her at 
sea. Her yards are braced on the wind, the lower yards being at a 
sharper angle than the upper ones 


The upper photograph shows a diversified 
fleet of Moth boats racing at Atlantic City. 
Above, “Moonlight” takes a knockdown at 
Daytona Beach. Right, “Jumping Juni- 
per,” the original Moth boat designed by 
Joel Van Sant. Bottom, just before a 
squall struck a big fleet of Moths racing at 
Brigantine, N. J. 


Fred Hess & Son 
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To the 
World’s Fair 
by Boat 
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By 
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The Richardson Cruisabout “Sea King” was the first yacht to complete the trip from 
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Chicago to Cairo through the recently finished Illinois Waterway. Starting in 
February, she beat the formal opening of the waterway by nearly four months. 


the best of vehicles for the satisfaction of nomadic 

instincts, there is no one quite so provincial as the 
average yachtsman. He likes to remain within sight of 
the lights that he knows so well, and his itinerary is 
usually limited to three or four familiar harbors or yacht 
clubs. 

While waiting, this summer, to play his hand after the 
new deal, the boat owner might well consider a cruise 
with the World’s Fair at Chicago as an objective. The 
fair opens on June Ist and continues for twenty-two 
weeks thereafter. The waterways of the Central West, 
the South and the East converge on Chicago. The routes 
are, for the most part, in excellent condition, well- 
marked, well-controlled, safe and easily followed. 

Small boat owners on the East coast have the choice of 
proceeding through the New York State Barge Canal to 
Lake Erie and thence through the Great Lakes. Owners 
of yachts too large for the canals can use the St. Law- 


[ SPITE of the fact that power boat owners have 
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Photos Courtesy Chicago Tribune 


Here is the “Sea King” at Peru, Illinois 


rence River, cross Lake Ontario, pass through the 
Welland Canal and into Lake Erie. 

Southern and Middle West yachtsmen can cruise up 
or down the Mississippi to Grafton, Illinois, and there 
pick up the magnificent Illinois Waterways System. Or 
they can sail down the Missouri to Alton and thence up 
the Mississippi to Grafton. A great part of the Tennessee 
River is navigable and yachtsmen of that section of the 
country can cruise to Paducah, Kentucky, and into the 
Ohio. Development of the Illinois system has been 
paralleled by that of the Ohio, and this river now affords 
a beautiful trip for boat owners from Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, West Virginia and Illinois. There are, of course, a 
number of tributary rivers flowing into the major 
waterways, but yachtsmen on those streams will hardly 
require detailed information about them. 

The Illinois system is the key to the waterways of the 
entire Middle West and it is well that all boat owners 
should know that the present condition of this par- 


The “Sea King” en- 
tcring the lock in the 
new Illinois Water- 
way at Starved Rock, 
where there is a drop 
of 16 feet. From this 
point the Illinois 
River is clear all the 
way tothe Mississippi. 
Many power boats will 
use this route in going 
to the fair this summer 








ticular waterway precludes passage of craft drawing 
more than nine feet and demanding head clearances of 
more than 16% feet. This depth is adequate for most 
boats that will make the passage, but it is well to know 
that the mast should be hinged before one leaves home. 
The New York State Barge Canal has a minimum 
clearance under fixed bridges of 154% feet and a mini- 
mum depth of 12 feet. Again, it is suitable for most 
boats. The St. Lawrence River-Welland Canal route is 
able to carry almost any pleasure boat afloat and there 
need be no concern about that route. 

The Illinois system is made up of the Illinois River 
from Grafton to the junction of the Kankakee River, a 
distance of 270 miles. This connects with the Des Plaines 
River to Lockport, twenty miles away. At that point 
boats enter the Chicago Sanitary and Ship Canal to 
cruise between the artificial and natural retaining walls 
until they enter the Chicago River at the edge of the 
city. 

This system is the last link in the 1517-mile waterway 
running from the Great Lakes to the Gulf, from Chicago 
to New Orleans, the longest improved waterway in the 
world. As early as 1672 the intrepid Father Marquette 
dreamed of a time when the Great, Lakes would be linked 
to the Mississippi — a dream ‘which materialized when 
the present system was opened on April Ist of this 
year. 

Portions of this great waterway are still under con- 
struction, but, in general, it is easily navigable. If you 
do not expect to begin your cruise for another two or 
three months it would be advisable to communicate, 
before you start, with the United States Engineers 
Office, at 333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. Even 
though later information than that offered here may 
not be necessary, you will find it desirable to have a 
copy of the strip map obtainable from this office (free), 
showing all distances from Grafton to the mouth of the 
Chicago River. The map is valuable also because it 
clearly indicates all aids to navigation, the names of all 
towns and historical points, the channel and the rate 
of current flow, the bridges and their types, the vertical 
and horizontal clearances at low water, the locks and 
dams, the ferries, landings, cables and much other in- 
formation, such as is seldom found on an ordinary map. 
On the back of the chart is printed the latest informa- 
tion about bridges, channels, and lights, together with 
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“Coryxa,” a 65-footer 
designed and built by 
the Consolidated Ship- 
building Corporation 
last year for Mrs. W. 
H. Nichols, Jr. In a 
power cruiser such as 
this the trip through 
the Great Lakes to the 
Chicago fair would 
make a delightful 


month’s cruise 


excerpts from pilot’s rules and the regulations govern- 
ing the canals. 

To attempt any detailed description of the Mississippi 
would be highly presumptuous and probably would 
arouse justified indignation from Ole Man River. The 
War Department has kept a very paternal eye on this 
capricious stream for more than a century, and there is 
more information available about it than one could find 
about a clinic patient. A crayfish or a muskrat cannot 
cut a hole in a levee without the Secretary of War 
incorporating the fact in his annual report. 

It may, however, be of importance to boat owners to 
record that there is little danger of floods after the first 
of June, when high water usually reaches New Orleans. 
Floods on the Mississippi have been a highly discourag- 
ing factor in the minds of yachtsmen considering a 
cruise on the river. Any person who has seen the Missis- 
sippi in a raging mood can well appreciate why yachts- 
men prefer the open sea to that muddy, flotsam-laden 
stream. 

The depth of the river from St. Louis to New Orleans 
is maintained at nine feet, and, presumably, it is main- 
tained at seven feet from St. Louis to Grafton, but the 
warning is that you had better count on not more than 
six feet. 

The Mississippi River Commission at Vicksburg is the 
source of all data needed. It provides detailed charts of 
any section of the stream, from the source of the river at 
Lake Itasca to New Orleans. A list of the charts may be 
secured from the office of the Commission. Most of them 
are scaled at an inch to the mile, but you can get many 
which are scaled at 1:20,000. They vary in price and 
may be obtained singly or in sets. The channel course 
from New Orleans to Grafton is 1208.8 miles, but in 
that short distance you will see much interesting scen- 
ery, and many modes of living. 

A step-child of the Mississippi is the Missouri, and it 
might well be said that the latter’s behavior is no better 
than that of its foster parent. The Missouri River is 
shifty, uncertain and not to be trusted in any respect. 
It is alleged to be navigable for small boats as far north 
as Sioux City, Iowa, but one cannot depend on charts, 
for each spring the heavy floods change the channel. 

The Ohio River has been developed as a portion of 
the federal inland waterways system and is in excellent 
condition for pleasure boating. Locks and dams have 
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been built along its length to assure excellent water 
control. The river itself is formed by the junction of the 
Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers at Pittsburgh. Its 
total length, from source to Cairo, Illinois, where it 
flows into the Mississippi, is 981 miles. 

All dams and locks on the Ohio have now been com- 
pleted, and the channel is constantly maintained at nine 
feet. The river is well marked and is extensively used by 
small pleasure boats, steamers and larger commercial 
boats transporting coal, ore and oil. The many rivers 
flowing into the Ohio are equally well controlled and 
improved so that many pleasure boats should be found 
cruising from that section of the country, bound for the 
World’s Fair. The Cumberland, the Wabash and the 
Kentucky are all navigable for many miles. 

Leaving the Middle Western yachtsman safely afloat, 
we move east to the New York State Barge Canal, a 
system that precludes the necessity for using the lower 
St. Lawrence if the boat is small enough to make the 
clearances and the depth. A few closed-hours regulations 
have been placed on the Champlain and Cayuga-Seneca 
canals, but yachtsmen in those localities are familiar 
enough with the situation to suffer no inconvenience. 

It is essential to know that one must file with the 
Commissioner of Canals and Waterways, at Albany, 
N. Y., a request for a permit to pass through the canal. 
Give name and address, the name of the boat, her type 
and dimensions. 

Yachtsmen planning to use the canal for the Chicago 
trip will travel up the Hudson to Waterford, a little 
above Albany, and traverse the Erie Canal from there 
to Tonawanda, a distance of 339 miles. The Oswego 
Canal branches north from Three River Point to Lake 
Ontario, a distance of 24 miles, but there would be no 
oceasion for jousting with Lake Ontario when one can 
safely get to Lake Erie with no danger of delay from 
storms or rough water. 

There are 36 locks in the system and they will take 
boats up to 300 feet in length. The lockage time is very 
fast, normally taking no more than 20 minutes to get in 
and out again. The signal to the lockkeeper is three short 
blasts. Under new regulations lock tenders will not 
supply lines to keep boats from banging into the retain- 
ing walls, but if you equip your boat with fenders made 
of old rubber tires there should be little difficulty. It 
might be well to add that there are no tolls on any 


“Mary Lou,”, a new 
46-footer whose _hail- 
ing port is St. Joseph, 
Mich., is owned by 
E. M. Morris, of 
South Bend. She is 
one of a big fleet of 
Great Lakes yachts 
which will probably 
visit the Chicago Cen- 
tury of Progress Ex- 
position. Designed and 
built by Matthews, she 
does 22 m.p.h. with 
a pair of Kermath 
engines 





government operated and owned canal, and there is 
only one privately-owned canal in this country, the 
infamous old Delaware & Raritan, if you must know 
names. 

Once in Lake Erie, several choices are open. You may 
follow the south shore to Toledo and beat across to 
Detroit, or you may follow the north shore. It would 
probably be wiser to follow the former course, for there 
are more ports, better opportunities for securing supplies, 
and the many havens which the south shore affords 
— it possible to get in out of those quick Lake Erie 
blows. 

The passage through the Detroit River, Lake St. 
Clair and north into Lake Huron is quite easy and 
simple. In the Straits of Mackinac the course should be 
carefully charted, for the sake of time and safety. The 
cruise down Lake Michigan from that point is very 
pleasant and if you hit Detroit about July 15th you 
probably will pick up a big fleet there making a race to 
Mackinac and a cruise to Chicago. 

The trip outside, by way of the lower St. Lawrence, is 
a bit formidable for the small boat. A master navigator 
is usually quite essential, for there is generally much fog 
on the northeast coast and the St. Lawrence demands a 
pilot a great part of the time. The fact that the trip is 
one of 2976 nautical miles should prove a discouraging 
objection unless you are prepared to run day and night. 

Once in Chicago, the boatman will find the reception 
quite informal; at the same time, excellent arrangements 
have been made by the Century of Progress authorities. 

The fair grounds are laid out on reclaimed land built 
out into Lake Michigan. They center about a lagoon 
which is nearly two miles in length. Small passenger 
boats ply back and forth in the lagoon, which may be 
entered with a tender for the purpose of disembarking 
passengers, but boats may not tie up in the lagoon itself. 
There is, however, Chicago harbor, in the heart of 
things, and up along the north shore there is Belmont 
harbor, comparatively well sheltered. Yachts can lie 
there, or shelter may be found on the south shore, about 
four miles from the fair grounds. Lake Michigan, in case 
you have never sailed it, has the habit of blowing up, 
with no particular overtures, and you cannot depend 
upon barometers to give warning. 

At the Navy Pier, north of the fair grounds, there is a 
sheltered basin affording a good temporary haven. 






















“Velsheda” 


The New Nicholson Class J Cutter 


By 


MAJOR M. HECKSTALL-SMITH 





INCE last autumn, when Mr. W. L. 
Stephenson, the owner of White Heather, 
gave an order to Messrs. Camper and 
Nicholson, of Gosport, for a Class J 
yacht, I have been able, through the 
courtesy of Mr. Charles Nicholson, to 
keep in close touch with the construction 

;, of the yacht. There is always a particular 
interest associated with the building of a big racing 
yacht, and this interest is accentuated, at least as far 
as I am concerned, when the new vessel hails from the 
famous Gosport yard. There is a definite reason for 
this; one is never able to predict with any degree of cer- 
tainty what the outstanding features of a Nicholson 
design will be. With the work of some other British 
designers this cannot be said to be the case; in fact, on 
one occasion some years ago, during Cowes week, a 
famous designer said to me, with just a hint of annoy- 
ance in his voice, ‘“‘ My boats are all so alike that I can’t 
tell one from another!”’ 

I have known and have carefully studied Charles 
Nicholson’s work for nearly forty years, but I am still 
just as much at sea as to what he will produce — es- 
pecially when he is confronted by new conditions — as 
I was during the early years of his career. It is, natu- 
rally, the aim of every yacht designer, when building 
to any given rating rule, to produce the fastest all round 
vessel induced by the rule, with the result that he may 
be compelled, sometimes, to depart considerably from 
his conception of an ideal design. In the dark days of 
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Sail plan of the new British Class J cutter designed by 
' Charles E. Nicholson 


British yacht building, when designers were cursed 
by the pre-war International Rule which produced the 
winning 15-metre yachts Pamela and Paula, Charles 
Nicholson equalled his earlier successes under the length 
and sail area rule, and under the present International 
Rule, with Astra, Candida, Mouette, Flica and Lucilla. 

Velsheda is the first yacht to be built to the Universal 
Rule in its revised form, and it is, therefore, most in- 
teresting to compare her with Shamrock V and also 
with Enterprise and Weetamoe, all built for the last 
America’s Cup match. The new vessel has an overall 
length of about 128 feet, with a load waterline length 
of approximately 83 feet and a beam and draft of a 
little over 21 feet and 15 feet. Her displacement is 143 


Deck and accommodation plan of Class J cutter “Velsheda.” Her performance will be watched with interest, as it 
may have some bearing on the next challenge for the America’s Cup 
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tons and her sail area about 7550 square feet. It will be 
seen, therefore, that she has the same waterline length 
and displacement as the Clinton Crane yacht, about 
1 foot 6 inches greater length than Shamrock V, and 3 
feet greater length than Enterprise, with proportionately 
greater displacement — actually, 15 tons, or 11.7 per- 
cent in the case of Enterprise. Her beam is greater than 
that of Shamrock V and Weetamoe by 1 foot 7 inches, 
and 1 foot, and less than that of Enterprise by 1 foot 3 
inches. Her draft is the same as that of Weetamoe and 
rather more than that of Shamrock V — in her cup race 
trim — and Enterprise. The sail area of all four yachts is 
approximately the same. From the sail plan it will be 
seen that, as compared with the other three yachts, and 
to conform to the new regulations, the height of the fore 
triangle is considerably less — and that, consequently, 
the base of the sail plan is somewhat wider. 

While, dimensionally, Velsheda differs from Shamrock 
V in being longer and broader, there is a far greater 
divergence in the general design. Shamrock V, in her 
design, showed a definite influence of the International 
Rule. This was hardly to be wondered at as Nicholson 
had already achieved two outstanding successes under 
that rule, in Astra and Candida. The Universal Rule, 
however, is not sympathetic towards certain tendencies 
of the International, and Shamrock V, although a very 
fast vessel off the wind, completely failed to hold Enter- 
prise in windward work. In Shamrock V, the designer 
aimed at best performance in from light to moderate 
weather, but the new vessel looks as if she should 
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excel in strong breezes and in weather work. In addition 
to her greater length, beam and displacement, I should 
judge, from what one can see in the building shed, that 
her center of buoyancy is further forward, as also is her 
center of lateral resistance. In addition to these im- 
portant differences, one was also struck by the great 
beauty of her fore and aft lines and by the perfect 
balance of her forward and after bodies. In Velsheda, as 
in Enterprise, there is a definiteness of purpose through- 
out the design which, in conjunction with power and 
refinement, should insure good all round performance, 
and outstanding performance to windward in a sea. 

The new vessel is built of steel, her plating being 
joggled, which means a gain in strength and a saving in 
weight. The edges of the joggled plates have been 
champhered off and the whole hull, inside and outside, 
has been burnished with carborundum before being 
painted. The lead keel is about the cleanest casting I 
have ever seen. The deck is of yellow pine, and the 
covering board, deckhouse companion, and skylights are 
of mahogany. Her mast is of high tensile steel, electri- 
cally welded, circular in section and constructed on 
Nicholson’s system, which makes use of diaphragm 
plates and dispenses with longitudinal internal stiffeners. 

The layout of the accommodation is simple and makes 
for comfort, as the plans show. There are four good- 
sized staterooms and a large saloon, together with ample 
room to house a racing crew. A special feature of the 
deck arrangement is that the cockpit is a continuation 
of the deckhouse companion. 
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London News Agency Photos, Lid. 


“Velsheda” takes the water. The new Class J cutter designed by Charles E. Nicholson is a handsome vessel, differing 


from any other yacht from the board of that designer 


Luxuriously equipped 
and appointed, ‘‘ Flut- 
terby”’ is a fine example 
of the boat builder’s 
art. Power is supplied 
by two 100 h.p. Speed- 
way motors, and on her 
trial runs the new yacht 
did 20.84 statute miles 
per hour over the Hud- 
son River measured 
course 





A New 47-Foot 


Twin Screw 


Cruiser 
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A new fast cruiser to go over- 
board this spring is the ‘‘ Flut- 
terby,”’ a 47-footer built by the 
Consolidated Shipbuilding 
Corporation for J. D. W. 
Lambert, of St. Louis 


Photos by M. Rosenfeld 
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In 1903 the “Abby Palmer” was dismasted in a gale near Cape Flattery 


The Ship “Blairmore” 


By CHARLES R. PATTERSON 


issue of YACHTING, entitled ‘‘You Can’t Keep 

a Good Ship Down,” was of particular interest 
to me, as I happened to be a spectator at the capsizing 
of the British ship Blairmore, on the blustery morning 
of April 8th, 1896. 

At the time I was one of the crew of the Hawaiian 
Isles, then a new four-masted bark, with three skysail 
yards, and flying the Hawaiian flag, although owned, I 
believe, in San Francisco. We were discharging coal at 
the Sugar Refinery, South San Francisco. It had been 
blowing hard from the 
southwest all night and 
was still blowing hard, 
with occasional heavy 
squalls. A little before 
seven o’clock that morn- 
ing a hard squall hit the 
Blairmore, then riding 
ahead of her two anchors, 
and swung her across the 
tide, with the wind on her 
beam. The ship heeled 
dangerously, got beyond 
the point of recovery, and, 
in my mind’s eye, I can 
still see her turn over and 
settle in the waters of 
Mission Bay. Her masts 
and spars evidently fetched 
up in the mud and soon all 
that was visible was the 
ship’s bilge with a few fig- 
ures crawling on it. I recall, 
also, that our mate allowed 
us little time to look at the 
wreck, reminding us point- 
edly that we had work to 


MM: G. F. MacMULLEN’S article in the January 


0. The “Blairmore,” raised after capsizing in Mission Bay 








I am indebted to my friend, the late Mr. F. C. 
Matthews of San Francisco, for data regarding the 
further history of the Blairmore. On June 24th the 
wreck was raised, towed into shallower water, and 
afterwards righted. Then, for two years, she lay in Oak- 
land Estuary, while her English owners and the under- 
writers fought in the British courts over the insurance 
question. When these matters were settled, the hull 
was sold in August, 1898, for $28,000, and was towed 
across the bay to San Francisco to be repaired. 

I remember hearing that when the Blairmore was 
raised, all that remained of 
the three unfortunates who 
were carried down with 
her was put in a_ box, 
loaded on to an express 
wagon, and would have 
been hastily disposed of, 
but for the prompt action 
of Mr. James Fell, Chap- 
lain of the Seamen’s 
Church Institute of San 
Francisco, who hurried to 
the scene and held a funeral 
service. 

In the opinion of ship- 
ping men, the Blairmore 
would not have capsized 
had she taken on suffi- 
cient ballast. The British 
ship Earl of Dalhousie cap- 
sized in Mission Bay in 
May, 1885, while in tow, 
trying to cross the bay 
without ballast. The sav- 
ing of a few hundred dol- 
lars for ballast meant the 
virtual loss of these vessels. 

Repairs to the Blairmore 
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A deck view of the dismasted “Abby Palmer” 
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deckload, and in April, 
1902, she arrived at Al- 
goa Bay with loss of deck- 
load, sails and bulwarks. 
In November, 1903, while 
in ballast from Honolulu 
to Puget Sound, she was 
dismasted in a gale near 
Cape Flattery. When 
sighted 140 miles offshore 
by the British steamer 
Vermont, the Abby 
Palmer was in a helpless 
condition. After an ex- 
ceedingly difficult piece 
of towing, the Vermont 
brought her to Victoria, 
B. C. After being re-rig- 
ged the Abby Palmer was 
in active service until, in 
1906, she was purchased 
by the Alaska Packers. 

Renamed Star of Eng- 
land, the bark was suc- 
cessfully operated, being 
one of the last of the Alas- 
ka Packers’ sailing ships 
to give way to steam. 

+ + + 


having cost nearly double her sale price, she became en- Note. Mr. Charles R. Patterson, author of the above 
titled to American registry. With spars and masts cut article, is well known to the readers of YacuTiNne through 
down several feet, she was rigged as a bark, and on his paintings, many of which it has been the privilege 
October 20th, 1898, she reappeared as the Abby Palmer, of this magazine to reproduce. As indicated here, much 
and was placed in the export lumber trade. While on a of Mr. Patterson’s early life was spent in British and 
voyage to Australia, in 1899, she suffered the loss of American square-rigged ships.—Ed. 






































Sailing day. Bringing the crew down aboard. From a series of drawings by Charles Rosner 
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“, . . My wife’s always pestered me to name a ship 
give in to her whims . . 







for her. Well, I finally had to 


Consider the Name 


A Dissertation on the Names of Ships, Yachts, Boats and Vessels 


By ORLOP FITZMARLINESPIKE 


HERE was once a novelist who said 
it took him a year to write a book — 
three months to write it and nine to 
think of a name for it. His name was 

4 Archibald Clavering Gunter, no mean 
achievement in itself. The same diffi- 
culty exists in selecting names for 
dream or nightmare ships. Reflection, 
research and conference having developed a satisfactory 
name, you look in Lloyd’s and find that about five other 
fellows have had the same bright idea. Regards to the 
lad who excavates names for Pullman cars. 

Let us not plagiarize, nor yet swipe. At first it would 
seem that all the good names are already taken. We 
find a lack of originality from first (Aafje) to last (Zula) 
in the pages of Lloyd’s. After noting 4 Aces, 5 Deuces 
Wild and 1 Penny Ante, we observe with regret 14 
variants of Alice, 23 varieties of Bess and Betty, 24 
names beginning with Black and 33 with Blue, 27 
Lady what-nots, 36 combinations of Mary, 15 Wanderers, 
12, each, Dolphins and Vagabonds, and large groups of 
Barbaras, Dawns, Dorothies, Louises, Nomads, Spin- 
drifts, Sprays, Windwards and Sallys. (Editor: ‘“Isn’t it 
ore ” Author: ‘No, those are soldiers coming out of 
orts.”’ 

This group psychology is carried to an extreme in 
the use of the word Sea, which we find prefixed to 52 
nouns, including bee, bird, boots, born, breeze, call, cloud, 
dog, doll, dream, drift, duck, elf, farer, fox, gem, girl, gull, 
gypsy, hawk, horse, hound, imp, jay, judge, king, lady, 
lark, lass, love, lure, maid, mew, miss, otter, owl, pine, 














pup, puss, quest, roamer, robin, rover, sails, scamp, shack, 
sport, toy, urchin, ward, witch and wolf. Why the Sea- 
philes* missed Sea Flower,* Sea Nymph,* Sea Fay,* 
Sea Kitten * and a lot of others we might mention, we 
can’t imagine. Recalling some vessels we have sailed 
aboard, we also think of Sea Skate,* Sea Plow,* Sea 
Kettle * and Sea Sic * as singularly appropriate. 

The need for these pages is thus clearly shown. They 
will be found to combine constructive criticism with 
useful suggestion and will be invaluable to those who 
seek to name their ships or wish they hadn’t. The field 
of nomenclature has been explored, but there are still 
discoveries to be made. We have made them. All names 
in these essays which are marked with an asterisk * 
are not found in “‘ Lloyd’s Register of American Yachts”’ 
for 1932 and therefore have a good chance of being 
original as well as desirable names for galleons, frigates, 
triremes, dhows, scows, praus, bungalows and other 
yachts. 

A word as to sources for original research. Charts, 
dictionaries of art, the classics, works on architecture 
and on medicine, biographies and histories, works of 
fiction, etc., may be consulted; also, railway and post 
office guides, gazetteers, indexes, guide books, and so 
on. Now go look at them. If, after study, you cannot 
find a name you like, you may adopt any name which 
appears here marked with an asterisk, on condition that 
you send to the author, in care of the Editor of Yacurt- 
ING, one case Scotch or its equivalent, marked “ Please 
~ *An Asterisk is a thing like this,*. A good name for the boat 
whose skipper has to risk his life any time he goes to sea in her. 
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Notify.”” This demonstrates our confidence in our 
Editor. 

Before proceeding to benefit humanity with our 
discoveries, we insert a word of caution. You may use 
your wife’s name on your boat, or, if she is reasonably 
permanent, that of your best girl; this is sure to give 
satisfaction to someone, but may lack originality. We 
strongly disapprove of trying to please everybody by 
dissecting the names of your female relations and com- 
bining the fragments, as for instance, Marjane,* Luci- 
bel * or Ellalou,* although startling results can be ob- 
tained by this method, for example, Annikate,* Elizkat * 
or Isakiity.* We also consider that humorous efforts do 
not usually wear well; hence, that appellations such as 
Letsgo, Sumtubtwo, IzZatSo, Rufnredy, Kumalong, 
Toddywax, Ezygoin, Takitesy, Mugwump * or Lollipop * 
are better left off the counter. Nor can we approve the 
reversing of one’s own name and sticking things like 
Senrab, Strebor * or Selab * on some defenceless vessel. 
How about Snosrap,* Nehoc,* Yhprum * or Llignittep?* 
An exception is made of such clever transpositions as 
Margaret into Teragram; if you can do as well as that, 
go to it. 

It is well known that a seven-letter name is lucky, but 
the supply of such names is inadequate. Nevertheless, 
Japanese and Tahitian dictionaries furnish such charm- 
ing inspirations as the Japanese words Imadami * 
(meaning Calm Sea at Sunrise), Iratari * (Rosy Cloud), 
or Amasama * (Wave Crest); or the Tahitian Alotola * 
(Flying Scud), Alapala* (Sea Flower), or Orataro * 
(South Wind). These beautiful names not only have 
seven letters, but are palindromes, that is, they read the 
same way forwards or backwards, so that it doesn’t 
matter which side of the ship you look at. (Editor: 
“Why, you infernal liar, there are no such words!” 
Author: “Oh, well, that’s poetic license; there are so 
few good seven-letter names that I just made some up.) 

Our favorite unused name is Fayaway * (seven letters 
and worth a case of champagne at least), the island girl 
celebrated by the author of ‘“‘Typee,” “Omoo” and 
“Moby Dick.” The last three names are in use for boats, 
so it’s queer that nobody has grabbed Fayaway.* Of 
course it suggests to our fertile mind Flyaway, and also 
Sailaway,* Fireaway,* Cutaway,* Lackaday,* Welladay * 
and Saturday,* although some of them are not up-to our 
standards and are mentioned merely as illustrations of 
what you can do if you really go to it. While we are 
glancing at fiction, no one has christened his ship 
after the princess in Homer’s Odyssey, Nausicaa.* 
Well, if you think it’s too suggestive, just try a medical 
dictionary, which abounds in such graceful and signifi- 
cant names as Akathisia,* Iritis,* Alalia,* Emesis,* 
Coryza,* Filaria,* Malaria,* Hysteria,* Wisteria.* (Edi- 
tor: “‘That’s a vine, isn’t it?’”’ Author: ““Why be so 
fussy?’’) 
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If you like women’s names, why not call her Gra- 
ciosa,* Perdita,* Amaryllis,* or some of the other and 
perhaps better names which we shall mention in future 
essays. Feminine names are justly popular, but al- 
though we have some fair cousins yclept, respectively, 
Lobelia,* Hepzibah,* and Mehitabel,* we were able to 
resist considerable pressure from them when we 
launched our vessel. About 1868 our old shipmate, Cap- 
tain Hiram P. Green, was building a bark; when we 
asked her name, he said, “ Well, I’ve launched nineteen 
vessels, and my wife’s always pestered me to name a 
ship for her. Well, I finally had to give in to her 
whims, so I’m naming this vessel the Mrs. Hiram P. 
Green.” 

Captain Green’s selection struck us as singularly 
appropriate. Appropriateness should always be con- 
sidered. For example, a sailing dinghy or a dory should 
have a good sounding name such as Indefatigable,* 
Gigantic,* Nausitania* or Reprehensible.* Or if you 
like them shorter, try Tiddler,* Cuddler,* Diddler,* 
Waddler,* Meddler,* Puddler,* or — (Editor: “Belay 
that!’’ Author: ‘Aye, aye, Sir. They’re seven-letter 
names, though.’’) 

Proceeding with our suggestions, we may enumerate 
Egress,* a sea bird which ought to exist but doesn’t; 
Carillon,* a chime of bells, which you can pronounce 
“Carry-on”’ if you don’t speak French, but is not to be 
confused with carrion, which is something else again. 
Speaking of foreign language names, we think of many 
which we will supply on request; for the moment we note 
Fiesta * (Wop for Party), Paresseuse * (there are eleven 
Idlers in Lloyds, so this should go big), Far Niente,* 
Depéche * and — a good one — Farallone,* a California 
island. There are excellent classical names which do not 
appear in Lloyd’s, although some of them were once 
borne by distinguished vessels. We mention among 
others, Serapis,* Osiris,* Dacia,* Etruria,* Rhodope,* 
Hesperus,* Phtah,* Bacchante,* Almiral,* Balmoral,* 
Imoral,* Oracle,* Coracle,* Spinster,* Minster,* Olym- 
pia,* Hymettus * — (Editor: ‘‘ Hell!’’) 

We mentioned the bark Mrs. Hiram P. Green. An- 
other bark we knew was christened, from an anagram 
of her owner’s initials, the Hiram W. Peggs. So every old 
salt along the beach remembered old Captain Peggs 
perfectly. Speaking of barks, Mr. Editor, do you know 
the difference between a dog watch and a watch dog? 
No? Call yourself a sailor? Well, one keeps a-watching 
on a bark and the other keeps a-barking on a watch! 
(Editor: “‘That’ll do, you swab, get ashore quick and be 
damned to you!” Author goes over the side one jump 
ahead of the Editor and a large oak belaying pin, leaving 
behind 148 further pages of essays.) 


_ (Editor’s Note. They get worse and worse, and wil] not be pub- 
lished under any circumstances. Unfortunately, we paid this maniac 
in advance.) 


























— yachting during the past few years has 
grown tremendously in interest throughout the 
United States. This interest has been stimulated by 
the close finishes of the American challengers during 
the International Races sailed annually against models 
from France, Belgium, Denmark, Germany and the 
United States at Gosport, England. This year a new 
course has been chosen and the races are to be held at 
Fleetwood, about 40 miles north of Liverpool, on the 
west coast of England. 

These international events are held on salt water 
ponds, sailing from bank to bank, which requires a 
skipper and a mate. Plans showing the new pond were 
obtained recently through the courtesy of Commodore 
Marsden of the Fleetwood Model Yacht Club. 

Last June, in the new model yacht pond at Chicago, 
the largest fleet of models ever assembled sailed in the 
elimination series for the honor of representing U.S. A. 
at the International Races at Gosport. Bostonia V, 
from the Rhode Island Miniature Yacht Club, of Provi- 
dence, was the winner. She was, however, beaten at 
Gosport by the British boat Flame. 








International 



















Racing 


for 


Model Yachts 


Before the wind. 
“Shannon,” of the 
Gosport Model 

Yacht Club 
This year more than 60 Class “‘A’”’ models are being 
built to compete for the honor of being the American 
challenger. These models are built to a rule devised by 
Maj. M. Heckstall-Smith, of England, and have a rating 
of 39.37 inches. They vary in size as follows: Overall 
length 72” to 86’, waterline length 46” to 56’’, beam 
12” to 16”, displacement 40 to 56 pounds, sail area 1600 
to 2000 square inches. Like the large yachts, the latest 
models are long, narrow, and of heavy displacement, 
with small sail area. 

Chicago boasts of twenty-five new boats and New 
York, Detroit, Cleveland, St. Louis, Boston, Washing- 
ton and Providence will each have several new models 
under sail. 

The Western eliminations will be held at Chicago, 
June 16th and 17th, and the Eastern eliminations at 
Washington, June 29th and 30th. 

The three best models from the West and East will 
meet in the finals at a new pool at Port Washington, L. L., 
July Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, the winner to be the national 
champion for 1933. This boat will represent the United 
States at the international races at Fleetwood. 
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In a fast cruiser the run to Georgian Bay and the North Channel will not consume much time. “Triton,” 
a 33-footer owned by R. G. Heintz, of Cleveland. Built by the Wheeler Shipyard, she makes 21 miles per 
hour with a 6-cylinder Sterling Petrel motor 


Cruising the North Channel and Georgian Bay 


By H. L. STONE 
ik YOU take a chart of Lake Huron, the middle one 


of the five bodies of water forming the Great Lakes, 

you will notice spread along the north shore a chain 
of islands extending from Cape Hurd, on the south, to 
Detour on the north, back of which lie Georgian Bay 
and the North Channel. You will also notice that the 
shores of both these bays or sounds are deeply indented 
and studded with innumerable islands. And if you ex- 
amine the chart closely you will notice many white 
patches on it, with no sounding marks thereon, and 
many dotted lines indicating that the shore has not 
been surveyed and its exact configuration is unknown. 
And further, if you are lucky enough to own a cruiser, 
whether she be full-powered or auxiliary, and decide to 
spend a month or so in this inland sea, you will find 
throughout these same uncharted portions of the coast 
the finest cruising ground into which you have ever 
stuck the nose of your boat. You will feel, if you have 
any imagination, like one of the early explorers on an 
unsurveyed coast, trusting largely to your own resource- 
fulness and sea sense to keep you out of trouble; and 
you'll find many a snug harbor not shown on the chart 
of which you will think you are the discoverer until you 
turn some tree-covered point and find another cruiser 
already swinging at anchor or tied up to the rocks or 
trees ashore. For in spite of the uncertainty of the 
charts, many yacht owners have discovered for them- 
selves the beauty of this north country coast. 

It is said that there are 30,000 islands in Georgian 
Bay and its tributaries. I can well believe it, for they are 
planted so thickly in some places, such as in McGregor 
and Whitefish Bays, that it is difficult to find your way 
through, and they form a maze in which you and your 
boat may easily become lost, particularly as many of 
them are as alike as two belaying pins in a fife rail, and 
most of them are without habitation or clearing. 
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So much by way of introduction to the cruiser who 
has never had the incentive to visit the north and east 
shores of Lake Huron. As to the practical aspects of 
making such a cruise if you happen to be a salt water 
yachter, itis only necessary to say that time and a good 
boat, with power, are the primary factors involved. 

In the May issue of YacHTING you were told of the 
various routes by which a salt water sailor can get to 
the Great Lakes in the shortest time. In taking a boat 
to Georgian Bay from the coast, one would have to 
allow, at the least, a week from New York to get within 
striking distance of the region where the quartz moun- 
tains drop into the clear waters of Georgian Bay. And 
another week to return. That makes two. Another two 
weeks is all too short a time to devote to this cruising 
ground. Still, a month will do the whole trip if it is all 
you can spare, although five or six weeks would be 
better. In either case you’ll leave enough unexplored 
territory to want to return the following year. And if 
time is at a premium, you can save a week by letting 
your paid hand and some friends get the boat home 
through the canals and rivers while you hop a train to 
get back to the demands of your office desk. 

If you go by motor boat not over fifty feet in length 
and drawing not over four feet, the Erie Canal to Oswego 
and thence across Lake Ontario to Trenton, Ontario, 
will be the quickest way to reach the Trent Waterway. 
It can be done in four days if no delays are encountered 
and by driving hard, though five days is none too much 
on which to count. From here, three or four days of 
canal, river and lake will bring one to Port Severn, on an 
arm of Georgian Bay. The distance is about 240 miles. 
From here the jump to the French River, or Killarney, 
can be made in a 10- or 12-hour run, if you strike good 
weather, and you are then at the threshold of the most 
wonderful country you have ever seen. 
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If your boat happens to be an auxiliary, drawing six 
feet or more, and with masts to consider (the latter 
must be unstepped for the passage of the Erie Barge 
Canal, in any case), you had better continue through to 
Buffalo. From here you will have a long drill through 
Lake Erie, the Detroit River, and Lake St. Clair, and 
northward on Lake Huron some 160 miles to Cape Hurd, 
where one enters Georgian Bay proper. On this route 
there are some long open stretches where a spell of hard 
head winds may cause some delay, and ten days would 
be none too long a time to allow from New York to 
Tobermory, or Cape Hurd. Coming north from Lake 
Michigan ports, one would, of course, enter from the 
other end of the North Channel, through the Detour 
or False Detour Channels, an easy day’s sail from 
Mackinac Island. 

It was by this latter route that we entered the channel 
last summer, in mid-July, on the 44-foot auxiliary 
schooner Privateer, with her joint owners, Clark Wright 
and Addison Scott in charge. We had just finished the 
Mackinac Race, a 331-mile run (the winds happened to 
be mostly quartering and astern) and after a day at 
picturesque Mackinac Island for rest, relaxation and 
refreshment, we got our hook aboard one morning about 
9:00 A.M. and under sail and power, the wind being 
light and all around the compass, headed east for the 
Detour Passage, 36 miles away. Finally, the breeze came 
in, true from the southwest, the motor was shut off, and 
under a bright sun we slipped along at about six knots 
with the swelling spinnaker doing most of the pulling. 

Detour Passage is the steamer route from the lower 
lakes to Sault St. Marie and Lake Superior, and a lot 
of shipping goes through there, day and night. As we 
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passed the entrance we saw a big ore steamer piled up 
on the rocks, with a Coast Guard cutter standing by. 
She had gone on hard and fast in the thick fog of the 
previous night, and as the salvage operations looked 
formidable we concluded to let the Coast Guard handle 
them alone. 

On the easterly side of the Detour Passage was a maze 
of small islets with big Drummond Island as a back- 
ground, and carefully feeling our way in through these, 
with the aid of a few buoys and some fisherman’s 
markers, we worked into Whitney Harbor and dropped 
the hook in a perfect, landlocked bay, not over a quarter- 
mile in diameter. Here we found Bagheera already ahead 
of us, with her awning spread, and Bob Benedict, her 
skipper, hustling his crew as usual in the task of cleaning 
ship after the long race from Chicago. It was a relief 
to lie back on our cockpit cushions and see those poor 
devils overhauling gear, making up light sails, etc. We 
were to see much of Bagheera and her crew during the 
following ten days. 

On either hand the spruce (I think it was spruce, 
though I’m not strong on wood lore) forest came right 
down to the rocks of the shoreline, and the only habita- 
tion was a fisherman’s home on the island, with a little 
dock sticking out to which his boat was moored. While 
one of Privatzer’s owners got the dinghy overboard and 
proceeded to land a couple of moderate-sized bass, some 
of us went ashore and walked through the woods to the 
remains of the Indian trading post of Fort Drummond, 
built in the first part of the eighteenth century. The 
ruins of the old fort, and the chimneys and ovens of the 
traders’ storehouses and huts, are still to be seen, 
although pretty well lost in the woods. 





Where the waters of the North Channel meet the foothills of the barrier range. Potholes 
Portage, North Bay, Ontario 
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Top. Off McBean Harbor there are many 

enticing channels which may be explored 

with an outboard. Above is a view of 

Narrow Bay as seen from a summit. 

Quartz mountains rise on both shores of 
this narrow stretch of water 


The beauty of that night in that lovely 
harbor was such as to make one want to go 
cruising forever. But we were roused out 
early next morning, having breakfast under- 
way, and after doing the six miles through the 
Detour Passage emerged into Potagannissing 
Bay. This bay is so filled with islands one 
wonders whether a way can be found through 
them; but the channel is buoyed and by close 
attention to course and distance you will, in 
time, come out onto the broad waters of the 
North Channel, with the Ontario shoreline 
rising blue and indistinct fourteen miles away. 
We were bound across for Thessalon, the first 
port of call for most cruisers from the United 
States, to get our Canadian cruising permit 
(no charge) and to stock up with the supplies 
that only Canada could supply last year. 

The North Channel is a big body of water, 
some one hundred miles in length from St. 
Joseph Island to Little Current, on Mani- 
toulin Island, and some 15 to 18 miles in width. 
There are numerous islands in it, especially 
at the eastern end, but also plenty of open 
water, and a good-sized sea can be kicked up 
under the urge of the hard breezes that some- 
times sweep its length. We were to realize 
this that very afternoon. When we had our 


modest supply of “cases” aboard and had let 
go our liries from Thessalon dock, we did not 
sense that it had breezed up. It was not until 
we had drawn clear of the land shortly before 
noon, and squared away for Mississagi Island, 
that we really felt the weight of the wind. It 
was piping, and no mistake. Before an hour 
had passed we were stripped to foresail and 
jumbo, and the following seas were rolling up 
in hills six to eight feet high, and threatening 
to swamp our sturdy “dink”’ towing astern. 
Thirty miles away was Mississagi Island, 
and it was blowing force 7 or 8 by the time we 
got there. In its lee we got the dinghy aboard 
and lashed, turned a reef in the fore, and 
debated. To leeward, on our course, was a 
mass of rocky uncharted islands with narrow, 
unbuoyed channels between. It would be fool- 
hardy to run down on them in that wind. So 
we decided to risk a good washing as we 
brought the wind abeam and scooted into 
Blind River, six miles away. 

The next day we found Bagheera in John 
Island Harbor, protected by high, barren, 
rocky hills, with her maintopmast gone. She 
had snapped it off the afternoon before in the 
big wind, and had her cockpit cushions 
washed overboard into the bargain, so that 

(Continued on page 100) 


Below. ‘‘Privateer”” in Whitney Bay, a 

perfect landlocked anchorage on Drum- 

mond Island. At the bottom is Little 

Detroit Passage, giving a vista of island- 
studded waters 








“Elaine” in Honolulu after sailing 6500 miles from Sydney, Australia, by way 
of Suva, Apia, and Christmas Island 





Across the Pacific Single-Handed 


Part Il--From the Danger Islands to Los 


Angeles by Way of Honolulu 


By FRED REBELL 


URING the second week out of the 
Danger Islands the southeast trades 
gave way to a northeast breeze, forcing 
Elaine off her course, to the westward. 
The chronometers had become so erratic 
that, for all I knew, they might be half 
an hour off and my position several 
degrees out from my longitude reckoning. Near the 
equator large droves of seabirds were flying home every 
evening, and my presumption was that Jarvis Island 
lay to the east, but I wanted to make sure of my position 
because I wished to approach Christmas Island from 
the east. 

I knew that time at sea can be obtained by lunars, but 
I had a very hazy idea of how it was done. Nevertheless, 
one evening, when almost becalmed, I obtained two 
good altitude sights of the sun and moon, and spent 
the whole of the next day in making computations. I 
had logarithms for breakfast, lunch and supper, but 
when at last I had the reckoning completed, I had my 
longitude to within forty or fifty miles, and that satisfied 
me. I must say, also, that even at a distance of two 
hundred miles I found the seabirds, and particularly the 
boobies, most reliable indicators of land. 

On the equator, doldrum conditions prevailed. 
Frequent squalls, calms, and strong currents made the 
sailing very uncertain. A few waterspouts appeared one 
morning, but did not come near enough to do the boat 
any damage. The ocean was full of fish, and large schools 
of them would follow my boat for weeks. I saw so much 
of them that I was able to recognize some of them by the 








scars or markings on their bodies. A few large black 
porpoises, as big as Elaine, also kept me company one 
day. Sharks were numerous and I used to prod them 
with a spear whenever they came close enough. 

One has to sail in a little boat, and off the regular 
steamship routes, to realize how vast and empty is the 
ocean, for not until seven months out of Sydney did I 
sight a ship on the high seas. Then one passed me within 
a mile, and I doubt if those aboard her ever noticed the 
Elaine. 

On the 14th of August, after sunrise, I sighted the tops 
of some bushes growing on Christmas Island, and, with 
a fresh northeast breeze astern, soon came within sight 
of the breakers on the low-lying shore. I happened to be 
in luck; a number of other navigators had found the 
breakers at night, in consequence of which there are 
fourteen shipwrecks on the shores of Christmas Island. 
But another surprise awaited me, for no sooner had I 
changed my course to round the island on the north, 
than a school of sharks attacked the boat. There must 
have been a hundred of them, and they were swarming 
all around the boat, bumping her underneath with sledge 
hammer blows, and with their tails and fins splashing up 
water that was falling into the boat in showers. It 
seemed to me that they had conspired to smash the boat 
and to get me, and I had nothing but the spear with 
which to defend myself. But I kept it going for a few 
minutes, prodding the sharks right and left, until sud- 
denly the whole mob ieft. Only then did I realize that 
they had come for the school of little fish that had been 
accompanying me for weeks; when they had gobbled 
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them up, they lost all interest in the boat or her occu- 
pant. In the afternoon the breeze died off to a dead calm, 
but a two-knot current was carrying me northwest and 
for a time it looked as though I was going to lose sight of 
the island. But with the help of a very faint draft of air, 
and by watching my course all night, I managed to reach 
the lagoon entrance early next morning. 

Christmas Island is leased to a coconut plantation 
company, and the manager, Mr. Paul Rougier, came out 
in a launch and towed me to the jetty in the lagoon. He 
and his family turned out to be the only white people on 
the island, the rest, about a hundred souls, being 
laborers brought from Tahiti. Like Danger Island, 
Christmas Island is composed entirely of coral and coral 
sand, but some parts of it 
are thirty to forty feet 
above sea level. Six hun- 
dred thousand coconut 
trees have been planted 
here, most of them just 
beginning to bear, and 
large exports of copra are 
expected in the near fu- 
ture. The lagoon teems 
with fish and sharks, and 
some of the little islands 
in the lagoon are so 
crowded with young sea- 
birds that one has to walk 
carefully to avoid step- 
ping on them. 

I spent ten enjoyable 
days at Christmas Island 
as the guest of Mr. Rou- 
gier, and while there I 
tested my homemade 
sextant by meridian alti- 
tudes and also by time 
sights of the sun. I found 
it to be correct to within 
two miles of the charted 
latitude of the island. 
I also oiled my watch. 
But the morning of Au- 
gust 25th found Elaine 
once more on the ocean on 
the run to Honolulu. 
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Two well-known single-handers, Harry Pidgeon and Fred Rebell, 
meet alongside the wreck of the latter’s boat, “Elaine,” which was 
blown ashore in San Pedro harbor and severely damaged after safely 
crossing the Pacific 












I expected to get ‘hung up”’ in what on the weather 
charts is marked as the doldrums; instead, the easterly 
breeze freshened so much that for several days I had to 
run under the jib only, and thereafter had fair northeast 
trades right up to Hawaii. 

On September 15th I sighted the mountains of 
Hawaii, bearing east. For a day Elaine was becalmed in 
the lee of the island, while a heavy swell was coming 
around each end of it, rocking the boat most uncom- 
fortably. Then, when I was a little farther, about fifteen 
miles south of Lanai, I was again becalmed for three 
days in the lee of Mount Haleakala. At night I could see 
the sky alight in the direction of Honolulu, evidently 
the reflection from the city. Now and again a slight 

breeze would spring up 

and take me a few miles, 

but in the morning I 

. would find that Elaine 

: had drifted back again. 

By the bearing of the 

land, I found that since 

leaving Christmas Island 

my time reckoning had 

been in error about a 

minute per week. While 

becalmed here, I caught 

a four-foot fish of the 

green-finned dolphin va- 

riety. This was sliced, 

salted and sun-dried, and 

it lasted until I reached 
America. 

At last a good breeze 
came, and by sunset Sep- 
tember 20th, I dropped 
anchor just outside of 
Honolulu harbor. The 
boat was apparently too 
small to be seen by the 
harbormaster, so at noon 
the next day, I sailed right 
in and tied up to the 
quarantine jetty. The 
doctor soon came along, 
examined my clearance 
papers, and then wrote 
out a landing permit, for 
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which I had to pay five dollars — the first time in the 
course of the voyage that 1 had had to pay any fees. 
A couple of days later, the Immigration Department 
put me through an examination. 

I found the people of Honolulu most charming, and 
spent five enjoyable weeks here. The Island of Oahu 
abounds in many attractions and beauty spots, and I 
took part in many a pleasant outing, but the voyage had 
to be completed, and on November 3rd, Elaine braved 
the ocean for the last time, on her run to Los Angeles. 

On the eighth day out the U. 8. A. Transport St. 
Michel came up from astern, and in passing the captain 
inquired about my condition, and then gave his latitude 
and longitude. With the crew and men aboard cheering, 
she passed on ahead and was soon lost to sight. As I 
progressed northward, the weather grew rougher and 
colder, and I had to cut up a woolen blanket and make 
two shirts of it to keep myself warm. Chilblains also 
appeared on my toes. 

On December 13th, I ran inte a very heavy gale. As 
we lay hove to under three-reefed mainsail, a heavy 
beam sea hit the boat, threw her on her side, and for a 
moment I thought she would go right over. The sea also 
half-filled the boat, soused all the bedding, and broke the 
tiller. I rigged a sea anchor out of two oars and a spare 
jib, but the latter was soon torn to pieces. I also had the 
boat anchor tied in a bag, 
and hung it on a twelve- fp 
foot chain from the bow, to 
act as a drag, but the seas 
soon tore the bag off the 
anchor, and it became use- 
less. Something had to be 
done to keep the boat head 
on to the breaking seas, so 
I pulled up thecenterboard, 
and suspended that by two 
ropes from the bow. Except 
that it slewed from side to 
side, it served fairly well, 
and probably saved the 
situation. At about Christ- 
mas there was another 
heavy gale. Again the tiller 
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broke, and the mainsail, which was close-reefed and 
drawn back tight, was torn into ribbons. So at the height 
of the gale I had to strip it off the spars and bend on a 
spare sail. One more heavy blow occurred on New 
Year’s day, but Elaine weathered this also. 

A landfall just south of San Nicholas Island was made 
on January 3rd. I was now getting in the track of the 
shipping that comes in and out of San Pedro harbor, 
and it became necessary to carry a light at night. 
The only lantern aboard had rusted through and would 
have been useless in the wind in any case. About twenty 
miles east of the island we were becalmed for a couple 
of hours and my attention was attracted to a stick 
bobbing up and down in the water. Curiosity compelled 
me to paddle up to it; as I pulled it out of the sea, I 
experienced the greatest surprise of the voyage. It 
turned out to be a long bamboo pole; a white flag was 
tied to one end, and a hurricane lantern to the middle of 
it. To fish a lantern out of the ocean is an unusual 
experience, and to find one at just the right moment is 
amazing, indeed. But there it was, a good serviceable 
lantern, painted green, and that very night it was 
burning brightly at the masthead. And it came in most 
handy, for between Catalina Island and San Pedro we 
were becalmed for three days. 

But at last a whiff of breeze came and by two o'clock 
in the morning of January 
8th Elaine was in San 
Pedro harbor, tied up to a 
mooring. The yellow flag 
was up next morning, but 
as no one seemed to take 
any notice, I asked some 
passing boatmen to tele- 
phone the harbormaster. 
Word came back for me to 
wait there, as the doctor 
would be along shortly, but 
he did not arrive until 
three that afternoon. I 
was requested to supply the 
information necessary - to 
fill in half a dozen empty 

(Continued on page 84) 


Top. After weathering winter gales off the Pacific Coast, “Elaine” came into harbor under her storm 
rig. Above, a scene in the unfrequented but friendly Danger Islands in the South Seas 











ITH only twenty-nine seconds separating the first two 
boats, and less than three minutes between the first and 
the third, the sixth running of the annual 13214-mile outboard 
marathon from Albany to New York, on May 14th, not only 
provided a stirring finish, but amply justified the handicap sys- 
tem on which the race was organized this year, for the first time. 
First to heave in sight of the judges and the big crowd of 
spectators gathered at the Colonial Yacht Club, on the Hudson 
River, New York, was a little yellow boat with a silvered deck. 
As she grew rapidly larger, bouncing over the slop of sea kicked 
up by the westerly wind, her driver opened her up for the final 
dash for the finish, and the number ‘“ N-8” on her side could be 
made out, indicating that “Bill” Feldhusen, of Staten Island, 
was the winner. Only a quarter of a mile behind him was another 
cloud of spray as the second boat pounded along in the wake of 
the winner, and before Feldhusen’s time had been recorded, 
J. C. Walier, of Syracuse, N. Y., driving a little Class A outfit, 
crossed to take second place after a ride that had lasted four 
hours and seven minutes. Walier was cramped and stiff as he 
climbed out on to the float, still thinking himself the winner, as 
he had failed to see Feldhusen go past him in the last two miles 
of the race. 

Another hard luck story came to light when the third driver 
to finish, 16-year-old Jack Maypole, crossed the line two min- 
utes and eleven seconds later. This River Forest youngster, 
driving a Class A motor, had led for much of the way, but lost 
14 minutes replacing a broken propeller at Kingston, a delay 
that probably cost him the race. As it was, he came in with a 
broken steering post and another bent propeller. 

Three more boats crossed, closely bunched, less than four 


Second place in the long race went to J. C. Walier, of Syracuse, 
New York 
62 


Close Finishes in 
Albany-New York 
Marathon 


William Feld- 
husen, winner of 
the 132-mile race 
from Albany to 
New York 


minutes later, headed by Flyaway, driven by Fred Jacoby, Jr., of 
North Bergen, and from then on the boats were finishing only a 
few minutes apart all the rest of the afternoon. 

In between the second and third outboard to finish came the 
first inboard-powered hydroplane, Chotsie IV, driven by Mrs. 
Florence Burnham, of Wilmington, Del. With an average speed 
for the course of 36.4 m.p.h., this little boat, with a Gray motor, 
had clipped 18 minutes off the record for the class made last 
year. No other course records were broken, as the first Class F 
outboard (scratch class) to finish, driven by Jack Plunkett, was 
six minutes over last year’s time, his average speed being 43.5 
m.p.h. as against the record of 44.4 m.p.h. 

Conditions in this year’s race did not favor fast time. The 
start was made from Albany on the stagger system, the Class A 
outfits being the first away at 7:00 a.m., and the other classes 
starting on their handicaps, Class F leaving last at 8:12:38. 
The water was smooth at first and the sun bright, but as the day 
advanced a nor’west wind kicked up a nasty sea for the little 
fellows, and Haverstraw Bay was rough, giving some of the 
smaller boats, with their few inches of freeboard, quite a dusting. 
Yet in spite of these conditions, 28 of the 65 outboards starting 
the race had finished inside the time limit, and some more 
limped in later. Two of the three inboard starters got through 
without trouble, except for a hole stove in the bow of Chotsie IV, 
the winner, which was plugged by a shirt as she was kept on ler 
course, 

This race was the winner’s fifth attempt to win the most gruel- 
ing outboard event in our season’s schedule. Last year he fin- 
ished in eighth position, and only once did he fail to complete the 

(Continued on page 94) 
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“Chotsie IV,” driven by Mrs. Florence Burnham, won in the 
125-inch runabout class 






















Looking eastward across the lagoon in the Century of Progress Exposition grounds on Lake Michigan. The 
lagoon will be the scene of many outboard races between June 18th and September 23rd, when the national 


championships will be run 


The Month in Yachting 


Edgartown Sailors Plan Busy Season 


ITH a total of nearly two score club and interclub events 

on its schedule, the Edgartown Yacht Club sets sail late 
in June. The annual open regatta, which is the high water mark 
of the season and which last year established a new record when 
187 yachts crossed the starting line, will be held on July 29th 
this year. With this well-filled schedule, Edgartown, which now 
ranks third among Massachusetts yacht clubs in the extent of 
its racing activity, expects to maintain its prestige as a yachting 
center. 

Ever since organized yachting was inaugurated on the other 
side of East Chop, there has been much friendly rivalry be- 
tween Edgartown and its near neighbor, Vineyard Haven, and 
this year there will be more team matches than ever, in some 
of which Nantucket will join. One of these matches will take 
place in neutral waters off Oak Bluffs. 

For several years Edgartown has made every effort to en- 
courage interest and proficiency among the juniors, and an 
auxiliary organization of youngsters, which has become more 
or less of a training school, is well established. This year, in ad- 
dition to numerous seamanship tests and races, the juniors will 
make a cruise in mid-August around Nantucket Sound, visiting 
Nantucket, and Wianno. In both ports they will have an oppor- 
tunity of matching their sailing ability with that of their hosts. 

Eliminations for Southeastern Massachusetts in the Wom- 
an’s National Sailing Championship will be held the fourth 
week in August at Edgartown, and it is expected that Miss 
Clara Dinsmore, who captained the winning Edgartown crew 
last year at Cohasset, will head the defense. 

Chairman Alexander M. Orr of the Race Committee also 
announces nine club championship events for all classes, a night 
race round Hedge Fence, and a grand handicap for the entire 
club fleet sailing in one class, known on the other side of Cape 
Cod as a chowder race. 

The sandy shore of old Chappaquiddick, therefore, will be the 
Scene of an almost continuous struggle in sailing circles from 
June 24th to September 9th, on which latter date, or soon 
thereafter, the club goes out of commission. W. U. Swan. 


Bermudians Sink Interclubs Without a Trace 


UST as your correspondent was beginning to hope that every- 
one had forgotten about the deplorable things that hap- 
pened when the Sound Interclub sailors made so bold as to race 
their boats against the Bermuda one-designs off Hamilton, in 





The Byrd Antarctic expedition ship “City of New York,” 
moored in the Century of Progress grounds, Chicago 








J. Seward Johnson, 
owner and skipper of 
**Jill,”’ receiving the 
Prince of Wales Cup 
from the Governor of 
Bermuda 
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Coming to the line for 
the second race of the 
Sound  Interclub- 
Bermuda One-Design 
team match. The Ber- 
mudian sailors never 
gave the boats from the 
United States a 
“look-in” this year 


April, the Editor of Yacutine shattered the illusion with the 
following note: 

“How about that masterpiece on the Bermuda races? I sup- 
pose you, and the rest of the crews, are trying to hide your light 
under a bushel, in view of what happened.” 

Obviously, such a letter demands some sort of reply. So stand 
by while I attempt a sane version of the succession of three 
parades in every one of which the Bermudians sailed 1, 2, 3, 4. 
The Americans were just one jump ahead of the calliope. 

The Bermuda team was comprised of Longtail, Teddy Gos- 
ling; Flirt, Roddie Williams; Cardinal, Bayard Dill, and Star- 
ling, Don Masters. Against this formidable array the Interclubs 
sent forth Barbara, Briggs Cunningham; Triton, Clarence 
Smith; Thetis, Chuck Gardner, and Opal II (since renamed Old 
Pal), Ted Alker. Longtail won the first two races and was third 
behind Starling and Flirt in the final event, thus accumulating 
enough points to make Gosling top skipper for the series. 
Roddie Williams, with three seconds, was runner-up. 

The three straight victories gave the Bermudians their second 
series in succession in home waters after five years of chasing the 
Interclubs around, so now the score (including the two races 
held on Long Island Sound) stands as follows: Interclubs, 5; 
Bermuda, 4. The Bermudians are planning to come north late 
in the summer to tackle the Interclubs in their own back yard. 
And if the weather is anything like the brand which we found 
in Bermuda, YacuTiNG will be printing another story of another 
Bermuda triumph. 
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In making the statement which follows, I wish to disclaim any 
intention of establishing an alibi. The first two races were sailed 
in nice, polite Long Island Sound weather, and anyone will tel! 
you that the Bermuda one-designs will leave the heavier 
beamier Interclubs in that kind of going. But for the third race 
we had a breeze of about 16 knots and three of the Bermudians 
tied down single reefs. If the Interclubs were ever going to take 
a race, here was the chance, but it went by the board from the 
very beginning. Between the first boat and the last there was 
only a minute and a half — but the first four were Bermudians, 
and the series was over. 

EveEreEtTT B. Morris 


“Jill” Wins Prince of Wales Cup 


LTHOUGH the Bermudian sailors thoroughly ‘‘sunk”’ the 
Interclubs in their team match with the Bermuda one- 
designs, they did not have such an easy time in the Six-Metre 
races for the Prince of Wales Cup which followed the first-named 
event. 

The latter races were started April 19th, and the series went 
to five races before the American boat Jill, owned and sailed by 
J. Seward Johnson, won by a narrow margin in a sail-off, this 
boat and E. H. and K. F. Trimingham’s Viking being tied at 


the end of the four scheduled races with 1014 points each. Jill 
was the only representative of the United States, the third boat 
in the series being J. E. Pearman’s Achilles. Jill was designed 
by Sparkman and Stephens and built by Nevins in 1931; both 
the Bermuda entries were the product of the Norwegian de- 
signer, Bj. Aas, and were built in 1930. Last year Viking won, 
beating three American boats, including Jill. 

All brands of weather except very light breezes were faced by 
the three ‘‘Sixes”’ in this year’s match, the wind ranging from 
a moderate wind of 11 miles’ strength to a heavy breeze of over 
30 miles in the third race, which gave the skippers and crews 
all they wanted in handling their boats, and a thorough wetting 
besides. 

When the three boats came to the line for the first race, they 
found an 18-mile southeaster blowing which held its strength 
throughout the race. The course consisted of a triangle with one 
leg to windward and two reaches, followed by another thrash 
to the windward mark and a run home, the total distance being 
about 12 miles. Viking got the best of the start, and she and 
Jill fought it out on the first windward leg with Jill slowly 
working into the lead, while Achilles split tacks and never figured 
in the result thereafter. Jill held her lead on the reaches and 
drew farther ahead on the second beat, to win by 1 minute and 
42 seconds from Viking, Achilles being only 11 seconds behind 
the green Bermudian boat. 

The second race saw Viking turn the tables on the American 
boat in the lightest breeze of the series, a moderate southerly of 
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some 11 miles’ strength at the start. Starting with Genoa jibs, 
Viking again got the jump on her competitors at the start, and 
in the light going she and Achilles walked out to weather and 
both led Jill at the first mark. Johnson worked Jill into second 
place on the reaches, but could not close up on the leader, and 
Viking finished with plenty to spare, her margin in time being 
3 minutes 52 seconds. Achilles was only 28 seconds behind the 
American. 

The third race was sailed in a 30-mile nor’easter which kicked 
up a nasty sea in Great Sound and gave all hands a taste of brine 
before the day was over. All the boats carried a single reef, but 
this did not prevent their skippers using their parachutes off 
the wind, although in two instances the crews had much trouble 
with them. While Achilles and Jill stood over to the Somerset 
shore on the beat to windward, Trimingham tacked over to the 
eastern shore where smoother water helped him, and by the time 
the weather mark was reached he had a commanding lead and 
was never in danger thereafter. On the reach, a fitting on 
Achilles’ spinnaker halliard carried away and she was badly 
crippled for the rest of the race. Trimingham kept Jill well 
covered on the second beat to windward; then, setting his para- 
chute, he romped down to the finish with 32 seconds to spare 
on Jill, and the series was one upjfor the Bermudians. 

But Jill came back the next day when the wind lightened to 
about 20 miles. She carried full mainsail and intermediate jib, 
while Viking had a single reef down. By the time the first round 
was completed the wind freshened, but Jiil, with a slight lead, 
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kept Viking covered throughout the windward leg and drew 
away all the tirre. As the windward mark was turned, she broke 
out a huge parachute and finished with a good lead of 1 minute 
and 48 seconds over Viking. 

With the series tied, a sail-off was necessary between Jill and 
Viking. The wind was moderate from the northward as the 
two boats crossed the line, Viking in the lead. In a series of 
short tacks, Johnson eventually cleared his wind to take the 
lead at the weather mark. Then Viking forged ahead on the 
reach, only to drop back again later. On the second beat to 
windward Jill again openéd up a lead of a minute or more. It 
wasn’t much, but it was enough, as Viking could not catch her 
on the run. In fact, she lost a few seconds, and Jill got the 
gun 1 minute 25 seconds ahead of the Bermudian sloop. And 
the cup was hers. It was a close, hard fought series throughout. 


++ + 


A Full Southern California Schedule 


FFSHORE cruises, week-end races and special trophy 
events occupy the early portion of the summer program of 
the Southern California Yachting Association in order to allow 
for a continuous run of major fixtures from mid-season to late 
November. June features include the annual Christie Trophy 
race around Catalina Island, on the 10th and 11th, and the 





Santa Monica breakwater dedication, June 17th and 18th. 

July 1st to 4th is reserved for the formal opening of the 
Catalina Island Yacht Club, while the power cruiser enthusiasts 
will observe the same dates for the fifth annual Long Beach to 
San Francisco race, a run of 374 miles on the open sea. Follow- 
ing the Palo Verde Trophy event around San Clemente Island, 
the racing squadron will gather at San Francisco for the annual 
Pacific Coast championships within the Golden Gate. This event 
will be featured by a match race for the San Francisco Perpetual 
Challenge Cup, as a result of a “defi” from the California 
Yacht Club naming Angelita, its champion Eight-Metre sloop. 

From August 7th to 12th sailing championships of Southern 
California will be decided at Santa Barbara at the annual regatta 
of the Association. The fleet will then move on to Long Beach 
for the International Star Class regatta, following which prac- 
tically all navigable craft in commission will point for the 
Catalina Isthmus to attend the annual Commodores’ Cruise. 
The Santa Barbara Island Race, a “‘stag” cruise to Johnson’s 
landing, and the Treasure Chest Hunt of the 45-Foot Sailing 
Association on November 11th complete the season’s circuit. 
Special trophy races are scheduled weekly until the closing 
event. 

The International Star Class Championships will bring a 
big fleet of Stars from all parts of the world to Long Beach, the 
dates selected being August 28th-31st. The courses will be laid 
out on open water off Long Beach, to the eastward of San Pedro 
breakwater. C. G. Matson 


Carrying a parachute 
under difficulties. The 
Six-Metres “Viking” 
(leading) and “Jill” 
running for the finish 
in the third race for the 
Prince of Wales Cup, 
sailed in a 30-mile wind 


— 


Close hauled. “Viking” 
to windward of “Jill” 
on the first beat to wind- 
ward in the fifth and 


deciding race 
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EDITORIAL 


The Outboard Comes Through 


HE Albany-New York race for outboard boats is, 

perhaps, the most searching test of mechanical and 
human endurance that is presented in the realm of power 
boating activity in this country. The boats are frail, 
the engines are sensitive and of extremely high speed, 
and the 132 miles of river, much of it broad, which they 
are asked to negotiate at speeds of around forty miles 
per hour, mean punishment of the hardest sort. Yet 
the sixth running of this marathon last month demon- 
strated that since its inception in 1928 this grueling 
test has done much for the development and perfecting 
of both boats and engines — to say nothing of what it 
has done to those who have driven in it. 

In the first race it was freely predicted that none of 
the boats or engines would survive the long grind. 
The prophets were wrong, as usual. But, as was to be 
expected, the mortality along the way was high. It was 
less high the next year, however, and each annual race 
has seen an increasing percentage of survivors. This 
year the results were most gratifying. Of the 65 out- 
boards that started from Albany, 30 finished at New 
York. Fifty-one of them reached Poughkeepsie, the 
halfway point. This was a fine showing and a better one 
than was ever made before. 

Another interesting feature of the race this year was 
the handicap system on which it was run. Heretofore 
the little Class A and B motors had no chance of success 
against the larger, more powerful outfits except through 
a lucky break. To make it an even race, a theoretical 
time allowance was worked out and applied. How well 
this worked is evidenced by the fact that among the 
first six boats to finish every class of motor was rep- 
resented, and there was a spread of less than nine 
minutes between the six. Surely, a race that can produce 
such results in five years is worth while. 
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An America’s Cup Possibility 


NUSUAL interest in American yachting circles 

has been aroused by the recent launching of a 
large new cutter for a British yachtsman, an account of 
which appears in this issue of Yacutine. The fact that 
this is the first racing yacht built in England to Class 
J, and that she was designed by Charles E. Nicholson, 
and built by his firm, Camper and Nicholsons, naturally 
causes one to speculate as to the possibility of her being 
a potential challenger for the America’s Cup. Therefore, 
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the performance of the new yacht against the large 
British cutters, including Shamrock V, the 1930 chal- 
lenger, will be eagerly watched. If she is successful, her 
owner, Mr. W. L. Stephenson, may see fit to challenge 
for a race in 1934 or the following year, either with this 
yacht, or with a new one, if Mr. Nicholson is convinced 
that he can improve on Velsheda. As yet, no formal 
challenge has been forthcoming, although there is much 
talk in the air. 

It is, of course, possible to challenge for the Cup at 
any time up to November of this year for a race in ’34, 
and the fact that a yacht has had a season’s successful 
racing behind her might prove an advantage. But to 
offset this advantage, the challenged party would know 
all about the boat it would have to meet, and this would 
be a help in designing a defender to beat her. However, 
we believe the building of this yacht has considerable 
bearing on a future challenge, and that if she proves 
successful we shall be nearer to a match than we have 
been at any time since 1930. 
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Keep the Delaware and Raritan Canal Open 


HEN the Pennsylvania Railroad, owners of the 
Delaware and Raritan Canal, the only inland 
waterway connecting New York Bay and the Delaware 
River, announced this spring that the famous old canal 
would not be reopened, there was a storm of protest 
from yacht owners and organized yachting associations. 
Hundreds of yachts that had made the trip south for 
the winter and had not returned were held up, or forced 
to negotiate the long trip down the Delaware to Cape 
May and up some 120 miles of open ocean to New York. 
Protest to the New Jersey Public Utility Commission 
against the abandonment of the canal has not yet re- 
sulted in its reopening, although an injunction is being 
sought against its owners to prevent the closing. The 
canal has been operated at a loss for some years, and 
perhaps it is unreasonable to expect a private corpora- 
tion to keep the waterway open indefinitely under these 
conditions. But the canal is of vital importance to water- 
borne commerce and yachts, and it should be taken 
over, repaired and operated either under state or 
federal control. The Federal Government has spent 
millions in developing an inland waterway for small 
craft all the way from New England to Florida, and it is 
imperative that the most important link of this system 
should not be controlled by private interests which can 
close it at any time. 














IN THE WORLD OF YACHTING 





CHARLES H. W. FOSTER 


HIS month Mr. Charles H. W. Foster, of Marblehead, will begin his 

sizty-first season of competitive sailing. With a record astern of 
1500 races in six decades, this Massachusetts sailor may rightly be re- 
garded as the ranking senior yachtsman of America. 

The Foster fleet has included practically every type of vessel, from a 
three-masted coasting schooner that was used as a houseboat to a little dory 
with a unique yawl rig. Mr. Foster sailed his first race as one of the crew 
of a catboat in a Beverly Yacht Club regatia .n Salem Bay, in August, 
1873, and he acquired his first boat, a spritsail lobsterman, a couple of 
years later. From 1880 to the present time he has been represented in almost 
every prominent racing class in Massachusetts Bay — cats, sloops, 21-, 
40- and 46-footers, Sonders, Six- and Eight-Metres, ‘‘R’s,”’ and “Q’s,”’ 
beside auxiliaries, steam yachts and launches. 

The schooner “ Puritan,” in her last years as a yacht, was owned by 
Charles Foster, and it was he who gallantly came to the financial rescue 
of the ‘“‘ America”’ when she was threatened with destruction a few years ago. 
It was mainly due to his generosity that the historic yacht was sold to the 
Naval Academy for a crisp dollar bill. 

Mr. Foster has always been a yachtsman with a keen interest in experi- 
mentation. Next to sailing a boat his delight is in trying out some new 
gadget. He is a true sportsman and takes more pleasure in gloating over 
his bulging store of pleasant yachting recollections than in the flock of prizes 
which he has won. 

The membership list of the Corinthian Yacht Club is headed by the name 
of Charles Foster, and he was one of the founders of that organization. 
His other affiliations include memberships in the Beverly, Eastern, Boston, 
and the New York Yacht Clubs. 
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HE move of the Y. R. A. of Long Island Sound to 

substitute pennants for prizes in the various classes 
is a most excellent one, which I advocated privately 
some two years ago. Well do I remember, some twenty 
years ago, when we raced for pennants and glory on 
Narragansett Bay, with as keen competition as had been 
developed in previous years when cash and silverware 
were toted away by the fortunate few. All good sports- 
men will applaud this move, which will actually stim- 
ulate the sport, inasmuch as all yacht clubs are hard 
hit by the depression, and some are even close to “‘fold- 
ing up.” The prize bill for one of the larger clubs in the 
Sound in an ordinary year was just $5000. That’s a lot 
of money these days. One-fifth of that amount should 
pay the bill this year, for season’s trophies, a special 
race or two, and so forth. The smaller clubs will benefit 
proportionately, and continue to hold regattas which 
they might have been forced to forego had the old prize 
system been adhered to. 
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Much has been written about sea anchors, or drogues. 
Many have been tried, and most have been found want- 
ing. Now along comes Fritz Fenger with a new type, 
the ‘‘double plank drogue,”’ which, after a series of tests, 
seems to have far greater efficiency than the old- 
fashioned canvas bag suspended by a hoop, and which 
should be decidedly easy to stow. It won’t deteriorate 
with age, and should be rugged enough to stand the 
greatest possible strain and the hardest usage. Good 
business. While I never have had to lie to a sea anchor, 
and hope I shall never need to, there are plenty of people 
who have, and will have to again, particularly the in- 
creasing tribe of sailors who make long voyages in small 
craft to all parts of the world in all kinds of weather. 
The ‘‘double plank drogue” may indeed be a blessing 
to blue water sailors. 


in 

As a rule, British yachting criticism has struck me as 

well grounded and unbiased. Wherefore it was with 
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considerable surprise and regret that I read in the 
March 31st issue of the Yachting World, under the sig- 
nature of the Editor, Major B. Heckstall-Smith, the 
following: “‘I am told the Americans will send over the 
famous Dorade, and, with spinnakers galore of parachute 
nature ad libitum and the smartest of crews, she should 
be able to win races here with no great difficulty.” 
Now, Dorade, being a cruising craft, will naturally sail 
only in races for cruisers, such as the Fastnet Race, 
these races being run under the rules of the Ocean Rac- 
ing Club. In the previous issue of the Yachting World 
were published new rules of the R. O. R. C. which put 
distinct limits on spinnakers and headsails — parachute 
spinnakers are definitely barred, and balloon and Genoa 
jibs will have to be cut down to fit the new rules. Even 
Dorade’s normal cruising spinnaker will have to be cut 
down, as will her balloon jib, and she won’t even take 
her Genoa across with her. 

Assuming that the Editor really edits and reads his 
own magazine, his disparaging criticism can be attrib- 
uted only to spite, just as were his criticisms of the same 
boat published in British newspapers two years ago 
when Dorade was at Cowes. Were it not for the fact 
that ocean racing men both here and abroad realize 
that this cantankerous critic’s yachting horizon is 
bounded by the performance of the King’s yacht 
Britannia and the activities of the Royal Yacht Squad- 
ron, it might be a serious matter. As it is, knowing 
yachtsmen will merely mutter: ‘““Why can’t that old 
crab stop knocking ocean racing in general, and Dorade 
in particular?” 


+ + + 


While large yachts are pretty hard to dispose of these 
days, the brokers tell me that the day of bargains in 
certain types of small and medium-sized craft is past. 
Small auxiliaries, for instance, are steadily increasing 
in price, and good ones are increasingly hard to find. 
Many of our yacht yards are doing a very satisfactory 
fitting-out business, and all indications point to the 
smaller racing classes filling better than they did last 
year. Are we at the turn of the road? 














“Elaine” is an able and attractive little 
centerboarder for Gulf Coast cruising 
and sailing 





N SPITE of the fact that we have seen 
a number of exceptionally good designs 
of small boats in the yachting maga- 
zines since the depression brought the 
small cruiser into greater demand, I do 

; 2; not believe that the real boat sailor 
moines ever tires of seeing the designs of good 
boats. Not only are yachtsmen interested in new forms 
of hulls, but they like to study new rigs, different forms 
of construction, particularly when these mean lower 
cost, and to hear how these new ideas work out in 
practice as well as in theory. 

Inasmuch as conditions in many parts of the country 
require a shoal draft boat that can be used where the 
bottom is very close to the top, small, wholesome center- 
board designs create particular interest. As I do my 
sailing on Lake Pontchartrain and the Mississippi gulf 
coast, local conditions present a problem that must be 
taken into account. It was to meet these special con- 
ditions that Hlaine was designed, and I offer the plans 
as of possible interest to those who want a small, shoal 
draft cruiser of unusual ability. 

The three main requirements were: 


1. She must be large enough to sail well, have enough 
cockpit and deck room to be comfortable for a small 
party on an afternoon’ sail; have accommodations for 
a week-end cruise for two or three people who do not 
object to roughing it. Accommodations do not neces- 
sarily mean a “tabloid” cruiser, for in a boat of this 
size and type it is not reasonable to try to get the cabin 
Space that can be obtained in a 30-foot keel boat. On 
the contrary, for the use to which this boat was to be 
put, the cabin, or enlarged cuddy, would be used pri- 
marily for stowage of sails, gear, clothes, etc., as a 
shelter from the occasional summer rain squalls, and a 
good windbreak when the weather is cold. 


2. She must be small enough so that the cost can be 
kept down to a low figure, well within the means of any 
one who can afford to own a boat at all. Therefore, she 





A 26-Foot Sloop 
for Shoal Water 


Sailing 
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JOHN D. PRADOS 








Although of the V-bottom type, her ap- 
pearance afloat gives the impression of 
round bilges 


must be of a type that is simple in design, construction 
and rig. She should be easy for one man to handle in 
anything but a gale of wind, without becoming unman- 
ageable; stout enough to stand all kinds of punishment, 
but neither slow nor cumbersome. As mentioned before, 
the boat ‘‘must sail well,” and under a generous spread 
of canvas, as the prevailing winds in this section of the 
country are light to moderate. 


3. Shallow draft. This, of course, means a center- 
board and all the inconveniences that go with it. 
Weighing the subject ‘‘pro” and “con,” the shallow 
draft with steel board was adopted, although the quali- 
ties of the full keel were fully appreciated. 


The general dimensions of Elaine are as follows: 
l.o.a 25’ 6”; l.w.l. 21’ 10’’; beam 7’ 9”; draft, without 
board, 2’ 0”. The hull is of the modified ‘“V’’ bottom 
type with 3%” by 134” pine battens at all seams. The 
topside frames are cut to a radius of six feet; bottom 
frames, 20 feet, and the chine rounded to approximately 
a 5-inch radius. These slightly rounded sections keep 
the boat from having any hard or hollow spots and give 
her somewhat the appearance of a round-bottomed hull, 
while retaining the simplicity of the ‘“V”’ bottom con- 
struction. The stem, keel, deck beams, clamps, battens 
and knees are of southern yellow pine; keelson and 
transom of fir; frames, floors and planking of Louisiana 
red cypress. The deck and cabin top is covered with 
34 inch T. & G. redwood, canvassed. Across the cockpit, 
just abaft the cabin bulkhead, two frames are placed 
level with the seats. These are covered over, forming a 
sort of bridge deck, making a very comfortable extra 
seat as well as greatly strengthening the hull at a point 
where it is always the weakest. For ballast a lead casting 
or shoe of 800 pounds, slotted for the centerboard in the 
usual manner, is bolted to the keel, and an additional 
600 pounds is carried inside. As will be seen in the 
accompanying photographs, the conventional gaff rig, 
well peaked, is used and has proved very satisfactory. 
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The cabin, if it can be called such, is fitted with a 
transom berth on each side of the centerboard trunk. 
At the after end of these there is room for a small 
“‘sterno,” or gasoline stove on one side and an ice chest 
on the. other. In the after deck a hatch has been pro- 
vided for stowing a small outboard motor, to be used 
when the wind falls flat, or for getting in and out of 
tight places. When in use, it is secured to a removable 
rack that hangs over the transom. This arrangement 
enables the motor to be kicked up free of the water or 
moyed entirely out of the water and out of sight while 
sailing. 

Elaine was launched in September and has been 
sailed regularly ever since, weather permitting, for it 
does get cold and nasty at times in the winter even in 
this semi-tropical climate. Everyone who has seen or 
sailed the boat has praised her highly and we think she 
helps fill a large gap between the very little fellows and 
the large expensive yachts that the majority of yachts- 
men find not only hard to build under existing condi- 
tions but nearly as hard to keep up. 
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June, 1933 














The sail plan and lines of “Elaine,” 
a 26-foot centerboard sloop 


















































Yachting Events at the Chicago Exposition 


HE program of yachting events to be held in con- 

nection with the Century of Progress Exposition, at 
Chicago, is a diversified one. A series of twelve races, 
under the auspices of the National Outboard Associa- 
tion, will be held at approximately two-week intervals, 
beginning with June 18th. The high spots of this series 
will be the Hearst Gold Cup Regatta, June 25th, and 
the National Championships, tentatively set for Sep- 
tember 23rd to 25th. The Columbia Yacht Club’s annual 
race to Michigan city, an event for sail and motor 
yachts, will start from the fair grounds on June 17th, 
and the annual cruise race for the Evinrude Trophy, 
from Chicago to Milwaukee, will reverse its run this year 
so that the yachts may have an opportunity of partici- 
pating in the L. M. Y. A. regatta on July 4th which, 
also, is being sponsored by the yachting committee of 
the exposition. Yachts of every description, from 20- 


foot “Pups” to 89-foot schooners, are raced in this 
annual event. 

The Star Class will appear in force off the exposition 
grounds. The Great Lakes Championships for the class 
are scheduled for August 4th, 5th, and 6th, and a Cen- 
tury of Progress Championship series is planned for 
August 8th to 12th. In addition, there will be a special 
event for women — the first national Star Class regatta 
of this nature — on June 21st to 23rd. 

The Lipton Cup series for ‘‘R”’ sloops, a fixture on the 
schedule of the Chicago Yacht Club, and the series 
sailed in the Eagle Class for the Nutting Cup, will be 
raced off the fair grounds August 10th to 12th. And on 
this latter date another contingent will leave the fair 
grounds for the Columbia Yacht Club’s annual race to 
Waukegan. 

Jack WARING 





























HIS design was prepared for a member of the Cruis- 

ing Club of America who wanted a boat for certain, 
definite purposes. She will be used principally in shoal 
waters, such as Albemarle and Pamlico Sounds, and the 
Bahamas. She is 38’ long, 12’ beam, and 
4'6" draft. She has 7000 Ibs. of lead on 
the keel with additional trimming ballast 
inside. John G. Hanna is the designer. 

The boat has full headroom every- 

where, not merely on the center line, 
for an owner six feet three inches tall. 
The most remarkable thing about 
her, however, is that she has only 


two berths, with a pipe 
the engine room for a 


fish guide. The owner’s main ob- 


jective in his cruising will 


pursuit of his hobby of his- 
torical and geographical re- 


search in the West Indies 
Central America. As th 


cruises will occupy many 
weeks, and extend to re- 


mote and uninhabited 
islands where no fuel or 
safe drinking water are 
found, the large tank 
capacity of 280 gallons of 
fuel and 200 gallons of 
water was necessary. The 
engine room is com- 
pletely isolated, and the 
engine turns a large, slow 
speed propeller. There is 


power plant as it is not jammed into the extreme stern. 





There is plenty of room below and ample space to stow supplies for extended cruising 


A Double-Ended Ketch for Southern Waters 


The engine room also contains a full-sized chart table, 
accessible from the small steering cockpit, and has 
abundant storage space for charts, flags, 

books and instruments. 

The deck arrangement is unusual as there 

are two houses with a wide flush deck be- 
tween them on which the dinghy is 
stowed athwartships, out of the crew’s 
way and in a safe place. 
The rig is a conventional Marconi 
ketch with 802 square feet in the three 
lowers, and a total of 1044 square 
feet. Two details are unusual. The 
spinnaker boom is permanently 
set in a gooseneck on the mast and 
when not in use is held ina 
leather-lined bronze chock on 
the mast by a line leading 
around the boom and through 

a block to the deck. The spin- 

naker will be of moderate 

size, cut flat, and of stout 
cloth, for use even when it 
blows. 

Another novelty is the 
main backstay sail, held 
to shape by a batten. 
When raising and lower- 
ing, a combination clew- 
line and downhaul holds 
it against the stay. 

No attempt is made 

to bulkhead off the galley 

as the boat is mainly for winter use and the warmth from 
the Shipmate stove is desirable in the living quarters. 
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Sail plan of 38-foot ketch shows the novel sail on the main backstay 
which is controlled when setting or lowering by a“ clewline downhaul”’ 


plenty of room to get at the 

































































































































































Inboard profile, midship 
section and accommodation 
plan of cruising sloop de- 
signed by Fenwick jC. 
Williams 


























A Gaff Rigged Cruising Sloop 


HIS cruising sloop was designed by Fenwick C. 

Williams of Peterson and Williams, Marblehead, for 
Edward C. Ganz, of Newport, R. I. Mr. Ganz desired an 
extremely stiff little boat, so the designer has given her 
the buoyant form that has proved so successful in pre- 
vious craft, swinging the garboards down to the keel. 
The boat is 22’ 0.a., 19’ 5” w.l., 5’ 9” beam, and 3’ 8” 
draft. Her sail area is 315 square feet, of which 245 are in 
the mainsail and 70 in the jib. 

The headroom under the beams at the forward end 
of the companionway is 4’ 9”, which allows full sitting 
height over the transoms, and the floor space is generous 
for a boat of this size. The cabin contains two transom 
berths with a toilet between them. Aft is the stove, to 
port, and a good-sized ice box, with dish racks over, to 
starboard. There is plenty of stowage space forward and 
also under the cockpit. The cockpit is of generous size 
and is watertight and self-bailing. The boat steers with 
: a which comes through the transom jbelow the 

eck. 

The boat has been built by William H. Chamberlain, 
of Marblehead. 


























Cabin plan of express cruiser “Alrema” designed by Henry C. Grebe & Co. 








Outboard profile of the 75-foot express cruiser “Alrema.” Her two 500 h.p. Wintons drive her 30 m.p.h. 





“Alrema,” a Twin Screw Express Cruiser 


HE yacht shown on this and the previous page was 

designed by Henry C. Grebe & Co., Inc., of Chicago. 
She is 74’ 8” 0.a., 74’ l.w.1., 13’ 6” beam, and 3’ 6” draft. 
The large pilot house amidships has a cushioned seat aft 
and wheel and controls forward. The dining saloon, a 
spacious room, is forward of it. Below decks, the crew’s 
quarters with berths for four are forward, next to which 
is the galley. Amidships is the engine room with a pair 


of 8-cylinder 7 4" by 84” Winton gasoline engines and 
the usual auxiliaries. Next aft are the owner’s quarters, 
with two single staterooms, two toilet rooms, a shower 
bath, and a double stateroom. A companionway from 
this room leads to the after cockpit. 

The boat was built by the Great Lakes Boat Building 
Corp., of Chicago, and was put into commission late last 
season, proving herself fast and seaworthy. 


38-Foot Motor Cruiser 


ELOW are the plans of a cruiser designed by the 
New York Yacht, Launch and Engine Co. She is 

38’ long and 12’ beam, and has berths for seven. She is a 
trunk cabin craft with an enclosed pilot house and an 
open cockpit aft. Forward is a double stateroom with 
large windows each side and a hatch overhead. Next aft 
is a galley to starboard, with stove, ice box, sink, and 
the usual fittings, opposite which is a toilet room. The 
main’cabin is amidships with a wardrobe forward, and 




















upper and lower berths each side, the uppers forming 
backs for the seats when not in use. Next aft is the roomy 
pilot house with a Pullman berth to port 
and a hinged seat for the helmsman to star- 
board. A large flush hatch gives access to 
| the motor. Aft is a self-bailing cockpit with 
a seat across the after end. The sides 
of the cabin trunk sweep down in 
an easy curve forward and aft. 
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Outboard profile and cabin plan of 38-foot cruiser by New York Yacht, Launch and Engine Co. 
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A Handy Little Cat Boat 


HE plans herewith are from the boards of John G. 
Alden of Boston and show an interesting small cat 
boat which has proved extremely satisfactory in service. 
Several of these boats have been built, among the own- 
ers being R. W. Dana, of Boston, and Donald D. Dodge, 
of Philadelphia. The designer himself has also used one 
of these boats in the off season. They have been good 
performers, he informs us, being dry and comfortable 
and quite fast to windward, giving a good account of 
themselves in a chop. 
The boats are 12’ 0” long o.a., 10’ 8”’ on the waterline, 
5’ 6” beam, and 14” draft. They carry no ballast but are 
fitted with galvanized iron centerboards. The plans 
show that with their generous beam they have com- 
fortable cockpits. The rig is simple, the Marconi main- 
sail being 92 square feet in area, and the gear leads to 
cleats on the after end of the centerboard trunk within 
easy reach of the helmsman. Of lapstrake construction, 
they are light enough to be rowed when necessary. 
The boats were built by Geo. L. Chaisson, of Swamp- 
scott, Mass., who has turned out a number of excellent 
small craft. 


Unusual Small Cruising Yawl 


ESIGNED especially for use on the waters of 
Puget Sound, W. R. Nightingale, of Tacoma, 
Washington, turned out the boat whose plans are an- 
nexed. She is 24’ 0.a., 8’ beam, and 2’ draft with center- 
board up. Her displacement is 3750 lbs., and her sail 
area is 295 sq. ft. The boat’s sail plan is one not often 
seen nowadays, as she is rigged as a cat yawl. The own- 
ers desired a rig which would be weatherly and yet 
simple and easy to handle. As the cat yawl has her sail 
area divided, which makes for handiness, that rig was 
selected. With the center of effort fairly well aft, the 
centerboard is mostly in the cockpit and does not cut 
the cabin in half, a feature which is unusual in a boat 
of her size. With the mizzen set, and the board down, the 
boat heaves to beautifully and can ride out a blow in 
comparative comfort. 

In a boat only 24 feet long a tender is a nuisance; 
the yacht herself was designed so that she could be 
beached without injury. She has proved stable and 
moderately fast, and with 1700 lbs. of ballast, 700 lbs. 
of it inside, she is quite a shippy and weatherly little 
craft, while still handy in the shoal waters often found 
in the Puget Sound district. 

Built of Douglas fir throughout, she is of rugged con- 
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The Marconi mainsail 
spreads 92 square feet 


S, 


The arrangement plan of 
the Alden 12-foot cat shows 
a roomy cockpit 


Below is the sail plan of the 
24-foot cat yawl with 295 
square feet of sail 



























































The lines and deck plan show a 
boat of interesting design. The 
centerboard has been kept well 
aft to take it out of the cabin 













struction. The planking is 34” thick, with 144". by 3” bunks and a galley. The cockpit is self-bailing and the 
seam battens. The boat is copper fastened throughout. floor is made up of four large} hatches, which permit of 


The cabin, which has 4 feet headroom, contains three easy access to 


all parts of the lazarette. 


An Interesting A Cruising Cutter 
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HE attractive cutter shown on the accom- 


berths and two on Pullman berths. There are 


panying plans was designed by Charles G. {£~ a wee also two bureaus, hanging lockers, shelves 

















MacGregor, of East Lynn, Mass. She is 36’ 6” 
0.a., 28’ 9” w.l., 10’ beam, and 5’ 6” draft. 
The sail area is 800 square feet. She is 
rigged as a Marconi cutter, with staysail 
and jib, and will have the usual outfit of 
light canvas. 

The principal feature of the design is 
the raised deck which gives a large 
amount of space below. The head- 
room is 6 feet clear throughout 
the cabin. Forward the deck is f~> 
dropped 9 inches, insuring a good I™. 
foothold when working at Hg, 
ground tackle. The arrange- 
ment plan shows a double 
stateroom forward with two 
berths with drawers and 
lockers under. Next is a J 
fully equipped toilet room 
to port, and a large clothes 
locker to starboard. The 
main cabin amidships has 
sleeping accommodations 
for four, two on transom 
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and drawers. A drop leaf table is fitted 


amidships, while a coal stove is placed in 
the forward port corner. 
The after part of the cabin contains 
the galley, with Shipmate stove, sink, 
icebox, etc., while to starboard of this 
is an oilskin locker and a combined 
chartroom, dining nook and pas- 
sageway stateroom. The engine, 
installed under the cockpit with 
a removable box over it, is a 4- 
cylinder, 15 h.p. reduction gear 
machine, the propeller turning 
about 800 r.p.m. A water- 
tight scuttle gives access to 
engine and lazarette. The 
fuel and water tanks are 
under the side decks in 
way of the cockpit. All 
working sheets are led aft 
to the spacious cockpit, 
making for ease of hand- 
ling with a short-handed 
crew. 








The raised deck of the MacGregor cutter gives an unusual amount of space below decks 





Letters and Correspondence 


A Depression Cruise 


Editor, YACHTING: 


N THE December, 1932, issue of YacuTING was shown a 
picture of an old ship’s boat taken by Elihu Root, Jr. I 
recognized it at once as the boat that came in the inlet at East 
Moriches one evening early last summer. I happened to be at 
the inlet in my cruiser and went over to the boat to investigate. 
There were two young fellows, who, out of work, had prevailed 
on a friend to give them a condemned ship’s boat. This they 
had decked over about three-quarters of the way back, and had 
stepped two small trees for masts and sewed old patches of 


Ashore in the inlet at East Moriches 


canvas together for sails. Their story was that they could see 
no reason for joining the great army of the unemployed in 
New York when they could set sail on the water with the free 
winds to take them where they desired to go. Which might serve 
as a good lesson to many a worried soul these days. 

They started out down Long Island Sound, but were driven 
ashore in a heavy breeze. As good sailors, they took this occasion 
to paint their boat and make further improvements. They then 
continued through Plum Gut, up the Peconic Bays, through 
Great South Bay and out Fire Island Inlet; then down the 
—_ outside until they came in Moriches Inlet, where I met 
them. 

The boys had no charts and were greatly pleased when some- 
one at Block Island gave them an old clock. They were glad to 
talk with us and to find out where they were, as they had never 
heard of this small inlet before. Their boat has no centerboard 
and draws only about two feet, so most of their cruising is done 
running before the wind, which makes for a grand, long, down- 
hill cruise. Their stove is fashioned from an old Ford gas tank 
laid lengthwise, with one end cut out so that wood can be 
pushed in, and with a hole in the top on the other end for the 
stove pipe. We gave them some newspapers, cigarettes and 
provisions and in return they promised to write me of their 
adventures. That night, when the wind and tide were right, 
they went out of the inlet and headed east for Montauk. 

About two weeks later, true to their bargain, I received a 
letter which was as salty as the sea itself. Soon after starting 
east they had picked up a northwest breeze which pushed them 
along at a great rate, but by the time they reached Montauk 
Point it had blown up so hard that they could not beat back in 
around the point. Having given up all thought of making land 
until the wind changed, they drove on before the blow. Some 
time later a Coast Guard cutter picked them up and towed them 
in to Block Island. 

The next I heard of them was late in the summer when I re- 
ceived a post card from Maine. They had been living on apples 
and berries and what fish they had caught around the islands 
off the coast of Maine. They were then headed for New York. 
Recently, a card came from Jacksonville saying that they had 
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spent the winter cruising in the Bahamas and among the 
Florida Keys. Now they are starting north out around Cape 
Hatteras, having avoided the trip outside around the Cape 
going down because of northeast gales. 

TERRY TOWER 


+ + + 


Modern vs. Old Reverse Gears 


Editor, YACHTING: 


I SAW recently in your publication an interesting article on 
modern motors and a comparison between them and motors 
of 25 years ago. This caused me to ask our engineering depart- 
ment to superimpose a modern 75 h.p. reverse gear, as used on 
a moderately high speed motor today, on a gear as used on a 
like motor 15 years ago. See sketch below. 

However, size does not, by any means, tell the story. The 
present high speed, high compression motors demand more of a 
reversing gear than that it merely transmit the power of the 
motor forward and reverse, and provide a neutral propeller. 

The range through which many high speed motors are ex- 
pected to function — from trolling to racing speeds — makes 
some dampening unit almost a necessity because of the difficulty 
of avoiding torsional vibrations somewhere throughout this 
wide range. And as space rarely permits the use of separate 
vibration dampener, the reverse gear is, in many instances, re- 
quired to function as such. For a reversing gear to function in 
this manner means that, when engaged, it must contract tightly 
on the crankshaft. Just as a loose fly wheel will audibly reveal 
the torsional vibrations, so will a reverse gear which drives 
directly on the pitch line of the gear train do likewise. 

This is a matter of extreme importance where smooth opera- 
tion is required, and one which did not enter the picture even 
five years ago. Nor is it a‘’function of automotive transmission 
today. Furthermore, it is being realized that to drive through 
locked gear teeth on the direct drive is in itself fundamentally 
wrong. There is no reason why vibrations of the motor or back 
lash of propeller, or both, should be transmitted directly to the 
pitch line of the gear train of the reverse gear. The result in- 
variably is to crystallize_the pinion teeth_and pound out the 
pinion bearings. 

It is not a difficult matter to protect the gear train and pinion 
bearings against these shock loads during the direct drive, which 
is, incidentally, 90% of the operating time. To accomplish this 
result, clutches are placed on both sides of the gear train and the 
driving load carried around rather than through the gear train. 
This does add something to the cost of a marine transmission, 
but it adds far more in proportion to its life and satisfactory 
service. 

These are features quite apart from the ordinary mechanical 
improvements which have taken place over the last 15 years. 
Heat treated nickel steels, instead of carbon steels, are the order 
of the day. Also, ball and roller bearings have, to a considerable 
extent, replaced plain bearings. Balance for running at high 
speed is accepted practice. 

All this proves beyond question that the modern reversing 
gear is as great an improvement over the gear of 15 years ago 
as is the motor over its predecessor. 

THE SNOW & PETRELLI MFG. CO. 


Loo 


Comparison in 

size of reverse 

gears of 1918 
and 1933 
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EDDING PRESENTS. 

A special collection of 
unusual and interesting 
articles suitable for attrac- 
tive gifts has just arrived 
from England. Prices 
$10.00 to $75.00. 
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“An important Adam carved wood and gilt Mirror surmounted with urn and flowers; @ speci- 
men of unusual quality carved in a most beautiful and distinctive manner. 1775-1785. 
Height 6' 2'', width g' 7'' (One of several fine 18th century mirrors recently acquired abroad). 
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HAT 


i a 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE, SILVER, PORCELAIN, POTTERY £/ GLASSWARE 


NEW YORK, tg East Firry-Fourtu Street 
LONDON, Traratcar House, WATERLOO PLAcE 
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“Huelorma,” a 33-footer owned by E. Loustalot of New York, stepping ~— 
with a 200 h.p. Model 202 Scripps motor 


Sterling Petrel at a Low Price 


HE most popular engine that the 

Sterling Company has ever built is 
today being offered at the lowest price 
for an engine of this size in the history of 
that company. Savings in manufacturing 
costs are being passed on by Sterling to 
the purchaser, and those who select their 
engine at the present market prices will 
secure great value at a price well below 
normal. 

The model referred to is the Sterling 
Petrel 6-cylinder engine, 47g” bore, 6” 
stroke. This motor is almost identical 
with the larger 544” by 6” Petrel, the 
difference being mainly in cylinder size, 
the use of iron pistons instead of alumi- 
num, and the omission of counter- 
weights. With these changes, the motor is 
rated conservatively at 125 h.p. at 1500 
r.p.m. Materials have been selected with 
great care. 

The lower crankcase is of iron, heavily 
coated with red lead, and it is designed 
for many years of operation, even though 
the bilge may be full of salt water. The 
crank shaft has seven long main bearings 
3” in diameter, much larger than average 
practice. The cylinders are cast six enbloc, 
to provide rigidity and neat appearance. 
Being an “L” head engine, the Petrel 
may be serviced, valves ground, etc., 
without removing the manifolds, or dis- 
connecting the exhaust pipe. A double 
ignition system provides for two spark 
plugs in each cylinder, and each of the 
sets of spark plugs is independent of the 
other, there being separate coils, separate 
condensers and separate breakers. The 
engines are furnished with starter, gen- 
re gg battery, hydrometer, ammeter, 

ressure oiling system, coupling, 

ve lifter, and other special tools. The 

weight is 1980 Ibs. and the price, f.o.b. 
Buffalo, only $1700. 


> a> 


Texaco Establishes Waterways Service 


Establishment of the Texaco National 
Waterways Service for dissemination of 
information on coastal and inland rout- 
ings and other needs of marine enthusiasts 
has been announced by the Marine Sales 
Division of The Texas Company. 

This is the first such service to be 
started by any major operator in the 
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marine field, and is patterned along the 
lines of Texaco National Road Reports, 
established in 1929 as the first detailed 
road information service of national 
character. 

For its waterways service The ;Texas 
Company has available the assistance of 
the Department of Commerce and the 
various marine units in the state capitals, 
supplemented by a comprehensive library 
kept constantly up to date by trained 
personnel. 

This service was established following 
the receipt of many inquiries regarding 
water routes to Chicago, where the Cen- 
tury of Progress Exposition is being held. 
The Texas Company has an elaborate 
exhibit in the Travel and Transport 
Building on the exposition grounds. 


Right. The new 
smaller Sterling 
Petrel 6-cylinder 
motor, rated at 125 
h.p. at 1500 r.p.m. 


Below. “Dorpian 
III,” a Detroit 
cruiser owned by 
H. C. Robinson. 
With a pair of 6- 
cylinder Kermath 
Seafarer motors, she 
develops a speed of 
22 miles 


Of Interest 


to the 


Skipper 
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Who Has the Oldest Universal 
' Marine Engine? 


An unusual offer has just been made by 
the Universal Motor Company that will 
interest all those who have used a Uni- 
versal engine for any length of time. The 
offer is to replace, absolutely free of 
charge, the oldest running Universal 
Marine engine with a new Universal Blue 
Jacket twin motor, equipped with electric 
starter. This is a proposition that will set 
many Universal users to looking up the 
number on the engine plate. 

The Universal Motor Company is 
making this offer in order to find out just 
how long a Universal motor will continue 

(Continued on page 80) 
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This new RCA Victor Auto Radio makes long summer 
days on the water twice the fun! Get weather reports... 





news... entertainment. Compact... easily installed 
cit rugged —<and costs only $3995 complete 


Salty skippers who want real news— 
listen to this! RCA Victor has a new- 
type Auto Radio that is ideally suited 
for boats of any size. Already it’s proved 
to bea big success! This new radio has 
several features that mean better per- 
formance in every way for you. The first 
is the price. The complete unit costs 
but $39.95. Never before has a quality 
tadio of this type cost so little. 

It is easily installed. One hole to bore 
—one bolt to tighten. No soldering is 
necessary. The power required amounts 
to only 6 volts, which may be tapped 
right off your ignition or lighting battery 
...no “B” battery or other power is 


necessary. And a minimum current 
drain on your ‘‘A” battery is assured. 

The set works exceptionally well on 
a small antenna... your mast guy wires 
will do. The compact design permits 
easy stowing of the main unit in a con- 
venient part of the boat. 

The control unit can be readily 
mounted on any bulkhead or instru- 
ment board close to the wheel. Efficient 
spark suppressors allow use of the radio 
under way ...and there are numerous 
other mechanical features. Enjoy this 
radio this summer! Get news and enter- 
tainment every day on your cruise—at 
anchor or under way. Get weather reports 


RCA Victor 


RADIOS - PHONOGRAPH COMBINATIONS - VICTOR RECORDS 
RCA Victor Co., Inc. “Radio Headquarters” Camden, N.J. 
“Visit RCA Exhibit at Chicago’s Century of Progress” 











An auto radio so simple in construc- 
tion...solowin price...so amazingly 
fine in performance—that no one but 
RCA Victor could have produced it. 





$399 


COMPLETE 


(Slightly higher west af Rockies) 














and storm warnings that make for safety. 
In fact, with this RCA Victor Auto 
Radio, no matter what harbor, river or 
lake you're on—or at sea—you re always 
in touch with the world! See this RCA 
Victor Auto Radio at any RCA Victor 
dealer. You'll want one. In the mean- 
time, if you want further information 
and a free Radio Log for motor-boats, 
use the convenient coupon. 


RCA Victor Company, Inc. 
Dept. 38, Camden, N. J. 


Please send me full details plus FREE 
Radio Log. 


ones eeeesesseseesesesascesessesesed 
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to give service. Where the oldest motor 
is, no one knows, but this offer. ought to 
bring it to light. Information should be 
sent to your Universal agent or distribu- 
tor, or direct to the Universal Motor 
Company, Oshkosh, Wis. 


a s.8 


Dimension Chart for Elto and 
Evinrude Motors 


A new motor dimension chart has just 
been made up by. Outboard Motors Cor- 
poration that gives the exact dimensions 
of every Elto and Evinrude motor for 
1933. This chart is intended to provide 
one with all the information needed to 
assure a purchaser that the engine he 
selects will fit the boat in which it is in- 
tended to go. 

There are, of course, no radical differ- 
ences in motor dimensions this year over 
last year’s models, but the chart gives in 
detail every dimension and the certified 
horsepower at a stated number of revolu- 
tions of each of the thirteen different 
models of Elto and Evinrude outboard 
motors. 

For those who would rather have this 
information in diagrammatic form, it is 
available in a chart, a blue print of which 
will be sent on request. Either diagram or 
dimension chart may be had by writing 
Outboard Motors Corporation, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
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An Automatic Gear Shift 


The Snow & Petrelli Mfg. Company, of 
New Haven, Conn., which for 27 years 
has manufactured Joe’s Famous Reverse 
Gears, and other motor boat specialties, 
announce that its Automatic Gear Shift is 
becoming popular in all types of boats 
where remote control of the reverse gear 
is desirable or necessary. This control is 
said to have many outstanding advantages 
over manually operated gear shifting 
devices. 

It is very simple in construction and 
requires but little mechanical skill to 
install. It has many outstanding advan- 
tages, and does away with rods, bell 
cranks, levers, and sticky joints which 
make manual controls hard and uncertain 


of operation. The flexible copper tubes 
that take the place of the rods and levers 
are easily bent to lead around bulkheads 
and fittings, and are thus out of the way at 
all times. A slight pressure of the hand on 
the small finger lever gives instant and 
complete control of the gear. 

The gear is held in forward running po- 
sition and there is no tendency for the 
clutch to jump out. The pressure on the 
carrier yoke is automatically released 
when the clutch is thrown in, obviating 
frictional heat and wear of operating parts. 
This is exceedingly important, as it is 


Joe’s Auto- 
matic Gear 
Shift for 
rapid and easy 


gear control 


dificult to keep manual controls from 
sticking and causing undue friction on 
the operating parts when the boat is 
running ahead. The burning out of carrier 
yokes and operating collars is due chiefly 
to faulty installation or stiff manual con- 
trols. This shift also maintains the neutral 
position much better than a hand shift. 
In fact, all positions of the gear, whether 
running ahead, astern, or neutral, are not 
only perfectly acquired but held auto- 
matically as soon as the lever on the con- 
trol head is placed in the proper position. 
There are spring stops on the lever corres- 
ponding to the scale so that the position 
can be located either by sight or touch. 


Right. “Little Giant” 
is the name of this 
newest model _ Rich- 
ardson cruiser. She 
is 22 feet in length, 
has full headroom 
in cabin, and with a 
Gray-4 for power 
sells at $1200 
+ 


Below. The Dodge 

16-foot mahogany 

runabout. Speed 30 

m.p.h. with a 45 h.p. 

Lycoming. The price 
is now $695 


Marine Searchlights and Horns 


Picking up your moorings or making a 
landing at night in a motor boat is not 
such a tough job if one has a spot light 
to throw on the object you are after. The 
Portable Light Company, of 12 Warren 
St., New York, specializes in marine 
searchlights for boats of all sizes, and this 
year is offering a more complete line than 
ever before. The lights are of different 
models for varied uses, and come in a 
variety of mountings, with a strength 
which throws their rays from one-quarter 
mile to a mile, depending on the size and 
power. For the boat not equipped with 
electricity the “Hot Shot” searchlight 
can be had mounted on a Hot Shot dry 
battery. 

Whistletone Horns for marine use are 
also made by the Portable Light Com- 
pany. The latest of these is Twin Trumpet, 


having the tone of an air horn but oper- 


ated by electricity. With no complicated 
mechanism to get out of order, they are 
particularly suited to salt water use. 


+ + + 


New Associate for Firm of 
Chris. B. Nelson 


Mr. Robert W. Bacon is now associated 
with the firm of Chris. B. Nelson, naval 
architect and yacht broker, of 110 East 
42nd Street, New York. 

Mr. Bacon is well known in the yacht- 
ing field, having owned and raced power 
yachts for a great many years. He is thus 
well qualified to render excellent service 
to yachtsmen who are contemplating 
either the purchase or sale of a power 
boat of any description. 
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+ + ¢ BUT IT TOO 


a KERMAT 


Backed by 25 Years 


of Brilliant Performance 
and Rugged Dependability 





William Albert Robinson at the wheel of his Kermath-powered 
| ketch—the “‘Svaap”’ in mid-Pacific. 


T wasn’t mere chance that prompted William Albert 
Robinson to select a husky Kermath motor to power his small 
32-foot ketch—the “Svaap”—on his world-circling voyage. It 
was shrewd judgment—based on broad experience—and the 
renowned performance record of Kermath marine engines 
that decided him. Nor was his faith in his Kermath ever 
once misplaced. Time and time again he had cause to con- 
gratulate himself on selecting a rugged, husky motor that 
would stand the gaff of hard usage. Repeated experiences— 
upon which the very life of himself and his small craft de- 
pended—only confirmed the wisdom of his selection. Even 
when his supply of motor fuel was gone—night had descend- 
ed—and the coral reef of a South Sea Island threatened dis- 
aster—his sturdy Kermath responded to the contents of his 
cabin lamps. The last of the kerosene—plus the plucky abil- 
ity of his motor to “take it”’—pulled him through many a 
tough spot. From New York to the Bermudas, to Panama, 
the Galapagos, to Tahiti, New Guinea, the Trobriand Islands, 
to Arabia, Greece, France, and thence home, each leg of this 
three and a half year trip found his trusty Kermath a ready 














and willing attendant to match every need of the sea. What 
a tribute to man’s resourcefulness and courage—and what a 
triumph of trustworthy marine engine design—thirty-two 
thousand miles of stirring adventure—thirty-two thousand 
miles of sea travel packed with the vicissitudes that man and 
motor met — and conquered. 

Nor is this all. Practically every expedition and exploration 
party into uncharted or unknown waters has specified Ker- 
math power. The “Northern Star,” Arctic Exploration—the 
Grenfell Mission, Labrador—Zane Grey, in his South Sea 
Rambles—Bear Lake and Radium Company, with Captain 
Randall of “I’m Alone.” These are only a few picked at ran- 
dom—but men who insist on dependability and alert per- 
formance significantly and invariably select a Kermath. 
Twenty-five years of consistent, time-honored marine service 
is incontestable proof of matchless performance. 


Kermath offers the engine buyer 
a series of 28 modern power 
plants from 4 to 450 horsepower 


and from 2 to 12 cylinders — 
and priced from $295 to $6,000. 
e 








Let our Engineering 
Dept. advise with 
you on the correct 
installation of motor 
and propeller. Send 
for your free copy 
of the Boat Buyers’ 
Guide, fully illus- 
trated. 


KERMATH MFG. COMPANY 


Bruns, Kimeatt & Co., Fifth Ave. at 15th St., New York City 
Water Moreton Corr., 1043 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 
CANADIAN Orrice: 90 King Street West, Toronto, Ontario 


KERMATH 








A KERMATH ALWAYS RUNS 
5893 Commonwealth Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


















YOUR 
SHIP AT 
OVINGTON’S 





Whether you plan to slide a new ship down the 
ways or tune up the trusty old gondola — there 
are ship’s things you'll be needing this Summer. 
For instance — ship's china, crystal and silver. 
Better do your chandlering at Ovington’s! 
Ovington’s has exactly what you want — at 
just about the prices you care to pay! 


OVINGTON’S 


Yacht China, Crystal, Silver... 3rd Floor 
437 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 








Pipe these new Lenox china patterns with crystal to 
match. Ivory bodied with gold edge with bands in 
color. Dinner plates from $36.50 a dozen. Other pieces 
in proportion. 











Old Emma Comes to Barnegat 


(Continued from page 34) 


rail, and a rusty exhaust pipe stared at us from a cabin 
port — and somebody had patched her with a plank 
that took a great-circle course over the turn of her bilge. 
But we weren’t bothered with mundane considerations 
like these; here was a ship from the heavens, and we 
knew that if we lived long enough all these things could 
be corrected, one by one. 

“She’s ours!”” I whispered to Peter as we stepped 
reverently to her deck, and although it seemed to give a 
little under my foot and felt a little punky I knew that 
we could fix that too, for I recalled that ‘though the 
Mary Jane be rebuilt frame by frame, the Mary Jaie 
she still remains.” 

‘““Where:-does she leak most?”’ Peter asked the hands, 
as Beal was pointing out to me the soundest portions of 
the rigging. 

“Up forward,” said one. 

“‘ Aft,’ came simultaneously from the other. Beal 
groaned. 

“These fellows are thinking of buying her,’’ he has- 
tened to advise the hands, as a precaution against any 
further blunders. But of course we weren’t thinking of 
buying her at all, she already belonged to us and all we 
had to do was to justify the price Beal was asking. 

“‘She’s a nice boat,”’ Peter was saying, ‘‘ but he’s ask- 
ing three times what she’s worth. It-wouldn’t cost such 
an awful lot to build another one like her.”’ 

“But it would take sixty-five years,’ I reminded him. 

“Moo would like her all right,”’ said Peter, thinking 
dutifully of our little mascot of the West Indies, “we 
could have a bigger sandbox than in Postscript and we 
could keep some mice in the bilge; perhaps we owe it to 
Moo to buy her. And besides, she’s really an antique, 
and they always cost more than they’re worth.”’ 

So we gave Beal the shock of his life by paying what 
he asked, then formally took possession by signing some 
papers in the Customs House and burning a sulphur 
candle in the forepeak. We bought her by candlelight, 
without seeing her bottom and without looking under 
her flooring or behind her ceiling; we were afraid if we 
looked we would find something wrong — and then 
what would we do? 

Of course, as anyone will tell you who knows anything 
at all about old boats, the first thing to do before con- 
sidering purchase is to make a thorough examination. 
This doesn’t mean sticking a penknife into the topsides 
as you come alongside, or looking in the bilge for water; 
it means ripping up the flooring and ceiling and looking 
at the vitals of the ship: It means hauling out, and 
searching for worms and rot in keel and deadwood, stem 
and rudderport; it means making a mess of another 
man’s boat — and it’s seldom done. We had no inten- 
tion of doing all this, and no desire, for the ship was 
afloat and we expected to be able to keep her so until 
we could get her home to Barnegat. The Emma (. 
had nautical ‘‘it’’ and that was our first essential. She 
had proper proportions, graceful sheer, a low, unob- 
trusive cabin trunk, and perfection in a score of details 
relating to the cargo hold, the rail, the bowsprit and the 
rig. She was a thoroughbred beyond question, perhaps 
the very last of a distinctive type. Everyone who had 
known her had admired her, and some of the folks in 


| Jonesport thought it was silly for anybody to design new 


boats when they had one like her to copy. She’d make a 
comfortable home at sea for some time to come, we 
thought, and when she got really old she’d look great on 
shore, with flower boxes along each rail. 

We emerged joyfully from the Customs House and 
when the ancient Emma heard the news that her hard 
days were over she literally wept for joy — at the rate 























bry Metal is a registered trade-mark applied 

Never 0Y containing approximately two-thirds 

kel and one-third copper. Monel Metal is 

+ smelted, refined, rolled and marketed 
solely by International Nickel. 
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Ex SUB-CHASER 


chases trouble...with a 





Monel Metal Shaft 





“Elizabeth Ann’’, ex sub-chaser used by Interstate fastpation Co., for freight and 


ssenger service between Stonington, Conn. and Block 


sland, R. 1. Now powered 


or 12 m.p.h. with a single 150 h.p. Fait banks-Morse Diesel Engine, driving througha 
400 r. me. Cagis and shaft installed by Hitchcock 
" e » -up of propeller shaft assembly. 


335"" by 20-ft. Mone! Metal Shaft at 
Gas Engine i Conn 


., Bridgeport, 


dé The good ship “ Elizabeth Ann” never 
has had what you might call a soft berth. 
From the day she was launched during the 
World War she has been accustomed to the 
roughest kind of service...first asa Navy 
sub-chaser, making the Atlantic unhealthy 
for enemy U-boats; subsequently as a 
freight and passenger carrier, plying the 
choppy waters of Block Island Sound. 

In war time, this sturdy ship relied on her 
“Y-gun” to battle unfriendly submarines. 
Today, she relies on her Monel Metal Shaft 
to defeat rust, corrosion and hard knocks 
...and to protect the safety of her cargoes. 
Her owners know that her value as a reve- 
nue producer depends on rigid adherence 
to schedules ...and that Monel Metal 
Shafts insure maximum freedom from ser- 
vice interruptions and drydock expenses. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Pleasure boat owners can profit from the 
experience of commercial boat opera- 
tors. These users know that Monel Metal 
Shafts are economical shafts in the long 
run. Strong and tough, they withstand 
repeated shocks and impacts that would 
break or bend ordinary shafts. They wear 
slowly, and their stubborn corrosion- 
resistance protects them against pitting 
and the formation of scale. They polish 
in quickly with a glass-smooth surface 
that minimizes friction and bearing wear 
—and gives your boat silk-smooth per- 
formance, with low fuel consumption. 

If you want to get the utmost fun out 
of your boat for this and many seasons 
to come, have her equipped now with a 
Monel Metal Shaft. Your boatyard can 
quickly install one. Meanwhile, drop us 
a line for further information about other 
Monel Metal equipment for your boat, 
such as accessories and galley trim. 













F. O. B. Factory, Algonac, Mich. 
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WRITE DIRECT TO CHRIS-CRAFT 
CORP. * ALGONAC, MICHIGAN 
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of a hundred and thirty strokes every hour. But she 
needed new canvas for the jaunt to Barnegat, so we set 
out down the Reach and headed west for Boothbay 
Harbor, to the tune of deafening blasts from the cabin 
portholes, which said to everyone for miles around, 
“There goes old Emma.” 

And as Beal Island faded astern, and with it Emma’s 
old associations, Peter and I came into undisputed 
ownership of this vague thing we had bought in the 
night. Our spirits rose, and our courage too; we dared 
begin looking around in dark corners of the bilge. Even 
if all her frames weren’t sound, we thought, at least she 
had a solid background of tradition, and we could build 
on that. 

We discussed changes that we’d make and places 
where we’d sail; for now that we had a cargo hold we'd 
have to visit many ports and pick up many cargoes, 
There was stone to be brought for a bulkhead, and seed 
oysters for new beds; sponges and beachcombings to be 
gathered in the Bahamas, and cordwood to be carried 
for Commodore Bonnell; gravel and fertilizer in the 
Chesapeake, and tomatoes in the fall for Campbell's 
soup. The venerable Emma heard all our talk about the 
improvements and changes that would make all this 
activity possible. 

“But gosh,” she thought, ‘‘I’ve heard new owners 
talk like this since ’66: I hope these fellows really do 
something about it — before I get old.” 

(To be Concluded) 


ae 


Across the Pacific Single-Handed 
(Continued from page 61) 


blanks, and was told that the privilege would cost me 
five dollars. 

The third night that I was in San Pedro harbor, a 
heavy southeast gale sprang up. The boat was torn off 
the mooring and within a couple of minutes, with the 
anchor dragging, was blown up high and dry on the 
sandy beach. Some thirty other boats, barges and 
launches, shared the same fate, and a couple of lives 
were lost in this unexpected blow. A large navy launch 
came drifting along and bumped into the Elaine, break- 
ing off her bowsprit and straining her badly. But this 
incident was the cause of difficulty with the immigration 
office, for a couple of days later I was detained on a 
charge of overstaying my time in the United States. 

It appeared that in Honolulu I had been admitted as 
a seaman, on a sixty-day permit, and though I had been 
but a total of fifty days in Honolulu and California, the 
ocean between these two places is apparently considered 
United States territory, too. But the principal reason 
for my arrest was probably that my passport had not 
been vised by an American Consul. On the second day, 
however, in the company of two detectives, I was al- 
lowed to come down to my boat to secure my property. 

It happened that Harry Pidgeon was there. I asked 
him whether in his wanderings he had ever received such 
treatment as was being accorded me. 

“Never!” was his emphatic reply. 

“But you have always had proper papers and 4 
passport,” offered one of the detectives. 

“They would not even bother to look at them,” he 
replied. 

At any rate, later in the day, I was told that I would 
be allowed out on a surety bond of five hundred dollars, 
and a few days later they said that I could have my 
liberty on the personal recognizance of a responsible 
citizen. So I am free at present, and I hope the Immigra- 
tion Department allows me to stay in this country a few 
months longer as I am at work on a book detailing MY 
experiences which is to be published here. 
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“IT’S A CLEAN MOTOR! 


“Mister look at that engine! Clean and bright .. . an engine 
you’ll be proud to own and show your guests. 


“Scripps motors are finished light gray. The Scripps people 
know they won’t get smudgy, oily and dirty like ordinary 
engines... that oil doesn’t seep out to fill your bilge and 
make your engine room messy. That’s because they’re built 
right... tight all over. 


“And a Scripps is as clean inside as out. The design of the 
new Scripps engines prevents sludge formation. The oil keeps 
its fresh, full-bodied lubricating quality. That’s just ONE 
reason why Scripps is the truly economical motor. 


“If you’re looking for an engine that will give you spirited per- 

formance, that’s smooth and quiet at all speeds—an engine that ‘asttesian enw tain 

will serve faithfully long after ordinary motors are worn out wee Ang pose oe 8 ae 
‘ H 4 In your letter, give complete information about your boat and the 

++» then specify Scripps. All builders of fine boats recommend horsepower desired. Scripps will assist you in the selection of the 

them. There’s one for every type of boat—25 h. p. to 660 h. p. proper engine. There is no obligation. 


SCRIPPS MOTOR COMPANY . : 5833 Lincoln Avenue, Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 








100% MARINE 


Y DE Wheels were born on the seahoard. 

They were the answer to need for a 
propeller that would hold its pitch under 
the severest operating conditions yet not 
shatter with impact nor cause bending of 
the shaft or struts. A damaged Hyde Pro- 
peller can be hammered 
cold to bring the boat 
back to port under her 
own power. But Hyde has 
gone further than utility. 
The wheels are finished to 
a degree of excellence that 
compares favorably with 
and adds to the saleability 
of the beautifully ap- 
pointed boats of which 
they form such an im- 
portant part. 


Here’s a polishing that 
is a polishing. It cuts 
down water friction 
and adds to the display 
value of a boat 


HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY 
Bath, Maine 


Dealers everywhere carry ample stocks 


Send for this free booklet “Propeller Efficiency”. 
It will tell you why Hyde Propellers often increase 
the speed of a boat and always get home safely. 


HYDE 


—___ PROPELLERS____ 
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In Case of Fog 
(Continued from page 41) 


shows that you have run offshore the same distance 
that you ran beyond your mark. 


By this time you may have found something. If not 
you have the choice, depending on your tempera- 
ment, of continuing to feel around, or of heaving to 
until more favorable weather conditions present 
themselves. Whichever you choose, do not neglect 
the lead — nor the ears! 


(e) There are, of course, stretches of coast where soundings 
are valueless, and where the marks which carry fog 
signals are few and far between. In such waters great 
care must be taken in approaching the land, particu- 
larly if there are outlying reefs or other dangers. About 
the best you can do is: 


(1) Accept the inevitable and change your destination 
to one where soundings in the offing are of use, or to 
one where there is an offshore mark for which you 
can make in reasonable safety. 


If there is an island offshore with precipitate shores, 
steep enough on one side for you to come within 
sound of the breakers so as to be sure of your posi- 
tion, try to find it. Lay courses which will give you a 
safe approach. This is, at least, less trying to the 
patience than heaving to, and I have used it with 
good results. : 


(3) Heave to and wait for a break in the weather. This is 
hard on the disposition, but certainly preferable to 
barging around among unseen reefs looking for a hole! 


(f) When, through any or all of the above maneuvers, your 
sound signal has been picked up, it is just as well not 
to get over excited and try to run it down, particularly 
if it is a lighthouse. If it is a lightship you can at least 
run up safely until it is visible. If, however, it is a light- 
house, as soon as you have picked up the sound change 
course to bring it on the beam. Take the time and read 
the log. Run until it bears four points on the quarter, 
and apply to bow and beam bearing rule reversed. 
This will give you your approximate distance off at the 
time you were abeam, and you can plot your position 
on the chart and proceed accordingly. 


If the location of the sound signal is such that you must 
pass between it and other dangers, slow down and run 
up as close to the mark as your chart and soundings 
will allow. When you have reached the limit of safety, 
change your course to bring the sound abeam. Then, 
by constantly changing your course, keep the sound 
on your beam until you are headed on a course which 
will take you clear of all dangers. Take the time, read 
the log, and go ahead on the new course. 


I first learned this trick while serving under a captain 
who had spent much of his time at sea navigating 
through fog. We had picked up the blare of a lighthouse 
horn, and were heading for it. When it seemed almost on 
top of us the captain changed the course until the sound 
was just abeam. I noticed that he would stroll to one 
wing of the bridge and listen for a moment, then to the 
other wing and listen again. Every now and then he 
would change the course a little so that the sound always 
seemed to come from abeam. After several such changes 
of course he took a look at the compass, muttered, 
‘Keep her just so,” to the quartermaster, and seemed 
to lose all interest in the proceedings. I was somewhat 
mystified until we almost ran down a large can buoy 
which marked the middle of the channel in those waters, 
whereupon I looked at the captain with, I am sure, 
wonder and admiration in my glance. 

He explained that he had played around so much in 
fog that he could estimate distances by sound in- 
stinctively, and very accurately under ordinary condi- 
tions; that he had run up on the sound of the horn until 
he felt that we were at the proper distance off to pick 
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Yachting 





The Lowest Prices in EVINRUDE and Elto’ History | 


—-NOW SUBJECT TO 
NOTICE / 


see Your Dealer NOW! 















AS there ever been a better time to accept 
an advertisement at 100% face value and 
—act now? Prices are upward bound — 
and all America knows it. 


Here are motors engineered, built and priced 
with cold calculation to win unquestioned pref- 
erence in the toughest market that ever fought 
for a buyer’s dollar. They are by far the finest 
motors we have ever built, the lowest schedule 
of prices we have ever set. 


They are yours today—at those prices. In a few 
days —a week —two weeks ... your estimate is 
as good as ours! 


Listed alongside are a few of these motors. There 
are many others; a most complete range of 
models designed to give superior satisfaction in 
every type of outboard service. Call today on 
your dealer, or write us at once for his name and 
complete literature. OUTBOARD MOTORS 
CORPORATION, 5640 N. 26th St., Milwaukee. 





SUPER SERIES 
SERVICE SERIES 








LOW-PRICED BEFORE, today 
these are outstanding bargains 





2 2 N.O. A. certified B. 
e H.P. at 3500 R.P.M. 
— new-type rotary valve “sin- 
giles” with engineering features 
of largest motors. Models in 


both Evinrude $6975 


4 Oo N. O. A. certified B. 
e H. P. at 3250 R.P.M. 
Specially designed for fishing 
and utility use. Sturdy, depend- 
able, quiet. Models in both 


Evinrude and $975 





and Elto lines at 

5 N. O. A. certified B. 
e H.P. at 3750 R.P.M. 

Rotary valve. Greatest power 

per dollar of cost and per pound 

of weight in low price field. 


Both Evinrude $ 75 
and Elto models. 99 


Elto lines at .. 

TI N.O.A. certified B. 
H.P. at 4000 R.P.M. 

A powerful, high-duty Evin- 

rude twin for swift family boats, 

medium - sized runabouts and 


b ; ua 
Bvinrude Fastvie : | 35 











13 N. O. A. certified 

B. H. P. at 4000 R. 
P.M. A powerful motor at low 
cost for large family boats and 
runabouts. Exclusively an Elto 


model, 
sig = 145 








18 N.O.A. certified B. 

H. P.at4000 R.P.M. 
Big power at lowest cost. Ball 
and roller bearing construction. 
An Evinrude model — one of 


woain +. Wee 





EVINRUDE 


ADVANCED SERIES 
UTILITY SERIES 



















YACHT INSURANCE 
Cost REDUCED *15% 


The Atlantic Mutual has paid dividends 
to policyholders for nearly a century. 


*Current rate 15% 


Atlantic Mutual, the World’s largest mutual 
marine and transportation insurance com- 
pany has, since 1842, protected large ship 
owners against loss or damage, saved 
money for policyholders on their pre- 
miums and established a reputation 
for prompt settlement of claims 

an equitable dealings. 


Today, Atlantic Mutual offers 
the-same coverage and pro- 
tection to owners of 
yachts. This old “Mutual” 
company is so strongly 
entrenched financially 
that it is able to write, 
at prevailing rates, 
a yacht insurance 
policy that parti- 
cipates in an- 
nual dividends 
and is non- 

assessable. 


“FACTS,” an interesting booklet giving detailed 
information will be sent free, on request. 


Inquire through your broker or agent or at 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Chartered 1842 


Home Office: Atlantic Building 
49-51 Wall Street New York 


Boston, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Chicago, Ill. 

Baltimore, Md. 


33 Broad Street 

401 Walnut Street 

1370 Ontario Street 

175 W. Jackson Blvd 

Canton House, South & Water Sts 
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Yoehting 


up the buoy as we swung in the arc of a circle, when he 

had commenced the operations I have described. 

I mention this because, while the methods I am 
describing can be used by anyone, there is another 
method which cannot be taught, the method, if I may 
use the term, of instinct. There is an instinct which is 
developed in some men who follow the sea which enables 
them to do surprising things in the way of navigation 
without reference to the instruments on which we, more 
limited sailors, must depend. It is much the same in- 
stinct as Indians have — apparently are born with — 
which enables them to go on long treks, and then to turn 
and make a bee line for home witliout, so far as can be 
seen, as much as a glance to determine their where- 
abouts. I can’t tell you how to develop this instinct, nor 
how to know that you have it. I can only say that if you 
have it you will know it, and if you don’t know that you 
have it don’t, for pity’s sake, assume that you have. 

It may be thought that some of the foregoing is very 
much like being lost. That, it seems to me, is entirely a 
question of the definition of the word ‘‘lost.’’ Person- 
ally, I consider being lost largely a matter of degree, and 
of one’s state of mind. If one is in the middle of a room 
and the room is suddenly plunged in darkness, one 
might say that he is lost, to a degree, because he does 
not know the exact location of the doors, windows, etc. 
Yet it would never occur to one to think of being lost 
under those circumstances. 

A far-fetched example, perhaps, but illustrative of the 
point that one is always lost at sea, more or less, because 
it is never possible to know one’s exact position under 
ordinary conditions. And illustrative of the converse 
that one is never lost at sea provided he knows his 
approximate position, and doesn’t think he’s lost — 
provided, it may be better to say, one knows what to do 
to reach some point whence he can find his way to some 
other point, whence he can find his way to where he 
wants to go. 

1. Always be sure of your compass. If the error is great 
have it corrected, but at least know the error on every 
course. 

2. Know the percentage error of your patent log, or, in a 
power boat, your speed at various engine revolutions. 

3. Be sure that your lead line is properly marked, and the 
lead armed before taking soundings. 

4.,Carry a good, piercing fog horn, and don’t be afraid to 

use it, nor neglect the ship’s bell when at anchor. 

. Be sure that your charts are corrected up to date. 

. In plotting a doubtful position, always assume that you 

are nearer to danger than your position shows. 

7. In extreme cases, when the weather is thick and wind 
and sea so high that approaching the land becomes a 
serious danger, keep offshore and heave to. 

8. In any case not covered by the rules, follow your own 
commonsense. 


I have discussed, so far, only methods for finding one’s 
way about, of keeping from getting lost. This discussion, 
however, would not be complete if some mention were 
not made of that other bugbear of fog, danger of colli- 
sion. There is one general rule, which I shall subdivide 
for the sake of clarity, viz.: Keep Out of the Other Fellow’s 
Way. If it were always followed there would be fewer 
collisions. 


1. A fog signal is heard. Note its bearing, and the type 0! 
vessel it signifies, i.e., sailing vessel, steamer, tug with 
tow, etc. 

2. If the sound gets louder, slow down. Answer every blast. 

If it is approaching from ahead, bring it to bear on your 

port bow if it does not already do so. If it continues to 

get louder without changing bearing, bring it on the 
beam and go ahead on the changed course until you 
have it on the quarter. When you have it on the quarter, 


on 
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WEEK-ENDER 34' 


While three-quarters of the boat 
is out-of-doors loafing space,cruis- 
ing accommodations are com- 
modious and complete. $3225 

Delivered New York City 


SPORTSTER 34! 


An ideal day cruiser, tender, fish- 
ing boat or ferry. It has an ice 
box and complete toilet facilities. 


Delivered New York City 


$2975 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


Thirty dealers and brokers at convenient points. 





MARBLEHEADS FOR 1933 


MORE ROOM ... STEADIER .. . FASTER .. . BETTER FINISHED 
ee i _— MARBLEHEAD 35! 


The deckhouse is a salon during 
the day but gives that much 
needed extra stateroom at night. 
Sleeps six in comfort. $4750 

Delivered New York City 





The boats themselves are on display at 


Homan Boats, Inc., Amityville, Long Island, N. Y. and Borick’s Marine Showroom, 153rd St. and Hudson River, N. Y. 


STAPLES, JOHNSON & CO., Biddeford, Maine 











THAT’S TARR & WONSON’S 


You gain more than mere protection from worms, barnacles, and 
seagrowth when you use TARR & WONSON’S Copper Paints. 
You gain preservation for the hull. While the copper and color 
remain on the outside, other major 
parts of this famous paint penetrate 





HAVE YOU the wood, giving it new life, pre- 
serving its elasticity and preventin 
SEEN IT? | Gecay diaatitis R 
The newest member of . 
the TARR & WONSON Boat bottoms are too important to 


Paint family — GREEN neglect. Give them the best. Paint 

abd TL T— | them with TARR & WONSON’S 

those who demand a BROWN COPPER PAINT or RED 

Paint dark green in color RACING COMPOUND. 

per contests? ote 
en oO our 

BROWN and RED | TARR & WONSON, LTD. 


See your dealer about this Gloucester, Massachusetts 
new paint 
— Copper Paint Manufacturers Since 1863 





























Tut, tut, sailor, there ’re ladies aboard 


Have you ever stood on one ear 
under the deck of a rolling packet 
trying to loosen up a sticky valve 
on one of these motors that are 
as hard to get into as a bank 
vault? Man, if that isn’t food for 
a little plain and fancy cussin’, 
nothing is. 


But you'll find nothing to cuss at 
in a Universal. In the first place, 


it’ll run you plenty of miles with- 
out a touch of a wrench. And in 
the second place, it’s built for 
easy get-at-ability, for easy re- 
pairs in cramped quarters. Parts 
are standardized, and available 
in most ports. If you're inter- 
ested in a motor that will give 
you but little trouble, write for 
data on the Universal line of 
100% Marine Motors. : 


UNIVERSAL MOTOR COMPANY 
? 312 Universal Drive Oshkosh, Wis. 


Eastern Office and Warehouse: 44 Warren St., N. ¥.C. 





P UNIVERSAL 


O.cRUISER 6— 5 eylinder, 60 H. P., 
Tr. 


BPiiwwtcatsiens teas §~=100% marine motor 


ith electric starter. Direct an 


reduction drive. Send for complete ‘non 2-8 CYLINDERS * FROM 5-115 H.P. 

































THE CALL OF THE SEA 


DOESN'T CALL FOR BATTERY TROUBLE 


INSTALL AN 


EDISON 


STORAGE BATTERY 
AND ENJOY BOATING 





























When your battery 








equipment is Edison 
—the battery that lasts from two to five times as long as 
others—you are free from battery troubles. No plate 
renewals or other repairs are needed or expected. 
Dependable power and freedom from maintenance 


will reduce ycur operating expenses to a minimum. 


EDISON STORAGE BATTERY 
Division of THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc., WEST ORANGE, N. J. 
Write for our booklet “Edison Batteries for Plea- 


sure Craft.” It will tell you how to make your days 
on the water less expensive and more enjoyable. 





ADDRESS .......... 
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bring it back on the beam, and keep it on the beam hy 

changes of course (in much the same way as explained 

for rounding a lighthouse) until you are clear and can set 
the course you wish to steer to your destination. 

3. If the sound first comes from abeam, or abaft the beam, 
the danger of collision is remote, provided you keep the 
sound on a safe bearing and let your position be known 
by enthusiastic and oft repeated use of your sound 
apparatus. If the sound comes from directly astern, and 
you are evidently being overtaken, before your opponent 
gets dangerously near change course to bring the sound 
on your beam, and run off until the other fellow will pass 
you at a safe distance. 

4. If your position in relation to the land, or other dangers, 
is such that you cannot perform the above maneuvers 
safely, stop, and give the signal that you are stopped 
(two long blasts). 

5. If the brute continues to bear down upon you after all 
your efforts, break out rifles, shotguns, Very pistols, 
ammunition, and what have you and prepare to repel 
boarders. A Very pistol, under such circumstances, is an 
extremely effective weapon. A Very rocket, dropped 
neatly on the bridge, will, I assure you, cause even the 
most hardened Sound steamer to rear up on its hind 
legs and paw the air! 


These are the rudiments of methods of procedure 
which should transform your very normal dislike, 
possibly dread, of fog at sea into a frame of mind which 
will, I have no doubt, cause you to seek with avidity 
those waters where fogs abound. There are, of course, 
the die-hards. The die-hards are ever with us. 

This, however, is not written for them. It is not, asa 
matter of fact, written for anyone who knows as much 
about fog as I do. Only for those who know less about 
fog than I do. Much more could be written, and many 
more details could be discussed, and there are those who 
will rise up and say “‘ Why this?’’, and there are others 
who will rise up and say, ‘“‘ Why not that?” I hope they 
do. The more the merrier, and that I, or someone better 
qualified, can answer each and every one of their 
questions. 


+ + + 


A Caribbean Venture 


(Continued from page 30) 


The pirogues of the fisherman here are of more than 
passing interest. They are fashioned of one log with 
built-up plank wash boards. The rig consists of a two- 
masted sprit rig with bamboo spars. The bow is ram 
shaped like a battleship of the Spanish-American War. 
There are no headboards or centerboard, and the rather 
deep sharp bow is the only resistance to leeway that is 
provided. Steering is accomplished with a rudder or 
paddle, and paddles are often used as motive power 
when the wind is light or ahead. These tiny, gaily 
painted craft are to be seen far out to sea and take the 
heavy seas and strong breezes without apparent dif- 
ficulty, though one man spends most of his time bailing. 

On the evening of the 16th we pulled up our hook and 
threaded our way out of Fort de France anchorage by 
the bright moonlight, bound for Antigua. 

Morning dawned for us off Les Saintes, and soon we 
were coasting along Guadeloupe. The mountains shut 
out the trade wind and it grew very hot. By noon, 
however, the last of the islands passed astern and the 
course was changed to windward toward Antigua. 
At 2:00 p.m. the anchor was dropped in St. Johns 
harbor. A freighter in the roadstead was hard and fast 
aground. She had come in before daylight that morning 
and had piled up. There was plenty of water under her 
stern, but none forward. Her crew were shifting carg° 
aft, much to the disgust of the local “‘ship’’ owners who 
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MURRAY & TREGURTHA 


fuel oil engine in Government service 


For 33 years, Murray & Tregurtha have supplied engines to departments of the U. S. Gov- 
ernment. The most recent installation is in the Lighthouse Tender ‘‘Poppy,’’ located at Key 
West, Florida, which is now powered with a sade Murray & Tregurtha six-cylinder fuel-oil 
engine. This sturdy craft, measuring 61’ x 12’ x 514’, averaged 101% nautical miles an hour 
on her trial trip on April 19, 1933, over a 29 nautical mile course. 


Murray & Tregurtha fuel-oil engines are equipped with the Shore carburetor-manifold system 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION REGARDING OUR FUEL-O!L OR GASOLINE ENGINES, WRITE 
Distributor for New York District F. BENJAMIN SEXTON, 125 Lafayette St., New York City 


MURRAY’ G&G TREGURTHA INC 


NORTH QUINCY ,MASS. 








Why 
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Stainless 
Steel Rigging 
will eventually be 


on all yachts 
BECAUSE it is stronger than any rigging 


previously used — 


BECAUSE it always maintains its orig- Protect ‘Your Craft 


inal strength — 


BECAUSE it will never rust or corrode Against It eeoeeeees 


. Use BURNOT —a paint that not only beautifies and pre- 
in elhi eo} g fresh water — serves, but resists fire as well! 


—_—— — 


; full All colors and shades for all surfaces — both exterior and 
klet ivin U interior. 

Write for om latest 500 9 9 ; Used effectively on some of the largest American steamships 

particulars g-Yelelaeliare daltmuilele(-1aa) idtoteiials and coastwise vessels for the fire protection of public rooms, 

cabins, steam pipe insulation, canvas coverings for life 

boats, etc. 


. For complete details write to 
mlepdelae Wire Rope Company MARINE AGENTS 
TOPPING BROTHERS BLISS BROTHERS 
159 Varick Street, New York City 170 Commercial Street, Boston, Mass. 


230 Park Avenue, New York City LUNDY CORPORATION 


CHRYSLER BLDG, NEW YORK CITY 


Marine Department 
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about the 


New Plymouth 


Ready Mooring Line 


Mooring lines should be replaced every season to insure peace of 
mind and freedom from trouble and loss. 


The New Plymouth Ready Mooring Line is COP-PAINTED—the new 
scientific treatment which adds to the famous Plymouth Ship Brand 
Manila Rope extra resistance against the ravages of the destructive 
ship worm and malignant marine growth. And it comes ready to use 
ready to shackle to your mooring; parceled with canvas, 
served and spliced at the boat end . . . and fitted with galvanized 
thimble at the chain end. There is nothing like the New Plymouth 
Ready Mooring Line for convenience and serviceability. Your dealer 
should be able to supply you. If he can’t, just write us direct. 





SIZE 4fms. | Sfms. | G6fms. | 7fms. | 8fms. | 9 fms. 











i esisasseentnibimeteeieciecs $5.75 





$6.29 





$5.90 $6.05 $6.35 $6.50 





Pe iariciocepectiseesscveeeee 6.05 6.25 6.45 6.65 6.85 7.05 





insnbeesbeooninebeevertees 6.35 6.60 6.85 7.10 7.35 7.60 





ocseapesssteaphbovviotedeensens 6.70 7.00 7.30 7.60 7.90 8.20 





34.” cire. Power and Sailing 


Craft 25 to 30 ft. 0. A. 7.65 8.05 8.45 8.85 | 9.25 9.65 





Be sdipritaniedieiatinnvehtictons 8.20 8.65 9.10 9.55 10.00 10.45 





Gab disefenjecesttcinbebijeesstovons 8.80 9.30 9.80 10.30 10.80 11.30 




















44,” cire. Power and Sailing 
“craft 35 to 40 ft. 0. A... | 10.00 | 10.65 | 11.30 | 11.95 | 12.60 | 13.25 








Larger sizes and special lengths will be made up on order. Plymouth 
Cop-Painted Mooring Lines are also furnished with special hard- 
ware attached or with the boat end served if desired. 


PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY 
North Plymouth, Mass., and Welland, Canada 
SALES BRANCHES 


New York Baltimore 


Chicago 





New Orleans 


Boston ee o_o San Francisco 


PLYMOUTH 


* SHIP BRAND MANILA ROPE « 
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wanted to lighter off the cargo for a fancy price. We 
were all glad when she got off at high tide that nigiit. 

St. Johns, as the capital of the Leeward Islands, is a 
very disappointing place. The buildings are ugly and 
seem to wilt in the hot sun. There is no shade, and the 
odor of the place is not encouraging. As a redeeming 
feature, however, the streets are very wide and the 
sanitary conditions are much better than those of 
Castries, Fort de France, or Point 4 Pitre, Guadeloupe. 
We were very kindly received in St. Johns but time soon 
demanded that we push on. 

In the afternoon of the 19th Antares’ anchor was 
weighed and we started on the twenty-odd miles to 
Barbuda. This island is low-lying and is of sand and 


ISLAND OF BARB UDA) 


es Ree meno tae 














Bes 
On this chart about half of the wrecks lying on the reefs off Barbuda 
are indicated 





limestone composition. It is unlighted at night and even 
in the daytime a vessel is upon the reefs before the land 
becomes visible. Upon our arrival we were shown a 
chart on which 64 wrecks are recorded, each with its 
date and the cargo carried. There are wrecks of every 
imaginable type of vessel lying on the reefs around 
Barbuda, among them blockade runners, warships, and 
French brigs. It is estimated that perhaps one half of the 
total number of wrecks are recorded on this chart. 

Since the Antiguans had warned us against Barbuda’s 
dangers, saying that the survey upon which the chart 
was based was inaccurate and incomplete, we ap- 
proached the island slowed well down and with the lead 
going. An anchorage was found in a perfectly open 
roadstead about a mile from shore. The site was exposed 
to the prevailing wind and we rolled heavily for three 
days. The only landmark on the island is an old Mar- 
tello tower. Barbuda once was the property of a pros- 
perous planter family, the Codringtons, by name. Their 
broad fields and plantation houses have long since 
vanished, and the island has reverted to the Crown. 

On July 21st the short run through the narrow pas- 
sage between Nevis and St. Christopher was made, and 
Antares proceeded on up the coast of St. Kitts to Basse- 
Terre. The port authorities refused to come aboard 
until our Bill of Health was inspected. We were very 
well used at Government House, but the anchorage was 
so uneasy that we decided to depart for Saba next day 

It was only a short 30 miles to Saba. No permanent 
anchorage and no landing place to speak of are to be 
found there, and the dories that went ashore had to land 
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New Topping pressure alcohol stove. No outside 
tank or connections. A real cooking stove and most 
economical. One pint of alcohol burns three 
hours. Complete with removable tray. Beautiful 
white enamel finish with brass rail. Size overall 
213%” x 11%” x 8%”. Price complete ready 


for use $12.00. 


Topping Galley and 
Bilge Ventilating Unit 
Cadmium plated and rust proof. ¢ 
Powerful suction fan, discharge capaci- 
ty 80 cu. ft. per minute. Renders hot, 
smelly galleys livable and when used 
to ventilate the bilge removes danger- 
ous gas vapors. Any voltage desired. 
Price for 6, 12 or 32 volt size, $10.00 
complete. 110v. $18.00. 


TOPPING BROTHERS 
157 Varick Street New York City 


Monel Metal Shafts and Goodrich Cutless Bearings 
can be supplied from complete stock on hand 


OR eB Be Be es se 


Why Not Give Your 
Boat a New Deal? 


Ee Ee Ee Ee Ere Ee Ee Che Che Che Che Che Che Che Che Che Che Che Che Che Cie Che Ede Ey 
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U. S. FALCON 
Marine Engines 


EW life — new pep — uninterrupted performance . . . it’s 
80 easy to enjoy these advantages if you will install a FAL- 
on in your boat, same as so many other experienced owners are 
oing. 
You can’t go wrong — prices are low, and you have back of you 
the strongest guarantee on the market. 1- 2- 4- 6-cyl. — 5, 10, 
46-46, 35, 45, 70-80-90 h.p., medium or high speed. 


Tell us what you have— we'll give you 
complete information on the size you need 









United States 


“PRODUCTS muUST Give seanvice” 


102A Nebraska St. est. 1890 Oshkosh, Wis. 
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EDWARD SMITH & CO. 


The Oldest Varnish House in America 
GIVES YOU THE ANSWER 


OME varnishes can only be used successfully for a 
given purpose, while others can be used for all 
purposes. In the interest of economy and satisfaction 
it is important that yachtsmen who use varnishes on 
their craft should know of these different uses. 


A varnish made for a specific use such as masts, spars 
and deck houses may not give satisfactory service 
on hulls. 


Edward Smith and Co. for more than a century have 
been making quality varnishes, the all purpose types 
and the specific application types. Smith varnishes as- 
sure the yachtsman utmost beauty of finish and dura- 
bility when used for the purposes they were intended. 
Full information is available by writing the company 
direct. 


EDWARD SMITH & CO. 





LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


Makers of quality marine paints and varnishes since 1827 
: oad 
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All Hands Cheer the 
Richardson “Little Giant’! 


During the past few weeks hundreds of dyed- 
in-the-wool sailors and others who have just 
learned that yachting is an inexpensive sport that 








everyone can afford, have inspected and taken a 


ride in “Little Giant." 


“Snappiest little cruiser | ever saw,"’ says one. 
More accommodations than in my old 28 

footer,"’ says another. 

“| like that light, airy cabin with full head- 
room,” says a third. 

“Certainly easy on the pocketbook,"’ says 
a fourth. 

And so on with the favorable comments. 


Po The “Old Hand” looks her over with a trained 
weather eye and muses: “She's just the cruiser 
I've been looking for. Big enough for the offshore 
fishing and hunting trips or to carry the crowds for 
swimming and picnicking. When it's time for the 
annual cruise ‘Little Giant’ is big enough for a 
foursome and so economical to operate that a 
long cruise should prove a real joy.” 


**Mr. Newcomer" in the game, after carefully 
inspecting and taking a ride in ‘Little Giant" 
says: “The jaunty a mapocssng and the excep- 
tional amount of usable space in the cabin and 
cockpit certainly appeals to me. And at that low 
price of $1200, | can own a new, modern cruiser 
instead of an old ‘crate’ that is way out of date 
and has the best years run out of it. Easy to own, 
to operate and to maintain, ‘Little Giant’ 
should make yachting a pleasure instead of a 
nightmare.” 

egardless of whether you're an Old Hand 
or a Newcomer at the cruising game, be sure to 
send today for information on the Richardson 
“Little Giant.” 


RICHARDSON JRS.—RICHARDSON CRUISABOUTS 


In addition to the 22’ “Little Giant,’ the Richardson fleet includes the 26’ 
Richardson Jrs., with five interior arrangements, ranging in price from $1295 to 
$2495 and the 32’ Richardson Cruisabouts with eleven interior arrangements, 
ranging from $2285 to $4385. 

Folder F-33 illustrating and describing these various models gladly mailed 
without cost or obligation to you. 

Richardsons are on display at Bruns, Kimball & Co., 5th Avenue & 15th Street, 
New York Oy Walter H. Moreton Corp., 1043 Commonwealth Avenue, 
Boston, Mass.; Flood Gate Motor Boat Sales Agency, 14th end Water Streets, 
Washington, B. C. No cost or obligation to inspect them. 


RICHARDSON BOAT CO., INC. 
367 Sweeney Street North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


CRUISABOUTS 
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through the surf on a boulder beach. Since there was no 
satisfactory place to anchor, I stayed aboard Antares 
and kept her laying off and on all afternoon, until ihe 
boats returned. Everyone was enthusiastic about the 
island, which is rarely visited by tourists, either jn 
yachts or in steamers. 

The first of August was rapidly approaching and 
since the hurricane season theoretically starts on July 
15th, we thought it time to be on our way north. The 
weather reports from San Juan had been normal each 
day, but we strongly suspected that we would be the 
first to report any abnormality. So from Saba we set 
Antares on her way for home — course 334 degrees by 
gyro; distance, 1470 miles. That same evening A niares 
passed through the Anegada Passage again and settled 
down to the long run home. 

The trades were blowing as usual and the sea was the 
same shimmering blue. The wind was abaft the beam 
and our sheets were eased (as much as we ever bothered 
to ease them). Noon and afternoon sights were taken 
each day, and about every third day, all during the trip, 
we took an azimuth as a check on the magnetic binnacle 
aft and also to check the gyro-compass. One morning, 
Zeb, our fisherman, came up on the bridge to clean up, 
and polish the brass. He said that he had been talking 
to Mac, the steward, who seemed much interested in 
Dr. Beebe’s work on fish. 

“But, Zeb, do you mean to tell me that he just goes 
around and collects fish?” 

“Sure, Mac, that’s his job.” 

‘But all these things he is getting are so small.” 

“Well, I guess he likes them that way.” 

“T could understand it if they were big fish that you 
could eat or use for something. I think it must be a 
racket.”’ 

Life at sea in pleasant weather is an easy and a 
wonderful thing, but the days slip by all too rapidly. 
We were getting north very rapidly and were soon 
in the Gulf Stream proper. Antares was off Hatteras on 
the 27th with a fresh southwest breeze to boost her 
along. She took them like a duck. 

The 28th dawned grey and cold. Our blood was thin 
after our long stay in the tropics. The water lost its 
customary blue and became a sort of jealous green. 
We took a set of sights to check on our position. Our 
334 degrees course was steered without alteration and 
it fetched Fenwick Island within two miles. The Light- 
ship was sighted at 3:45 p.m. Gardner was terribly 
worried because it was marked “Relief” instead of 
“Fenwick.”’ He was much more worried when what 
should have been Overfalls Lightship also had “Relief” 
painted on it in large white letters. Antares pushed on 
up the river in the darkness, feeling very much at home 
even in the dirty waters of the Delaware. 

At 2:30 a.m., in a driving thunderstorm, we anchored 
at Quarantine. At eight we got pratique and in an hour 
we were tied up again at the Corinthian Yacht Club, 
safe and sound after 5000 milesin a little less than six 
weeks. 

The runs from Overfalls to Bermuda, Bermuda to 
Saba, Saba to Overfalls, a distance of 3000 miles by 
chart were made in 3041 hours, or at an average speed 
of 9.7 knots. 


+ + + 


Close Finishes in Albany-New York Marathon 


(Continued from page 62) 


course. His average speed for the course this year, driving 4 

Class C outfit, was 40.6 m.p.h., which is two minutes better 

than the best time heretofore recorded by a Class C motor. 
The summary follows: 
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They Are Buying Now— 
Before Costs Go Up 


The National Expansion Program will make sharp advances in production costs 
and material costs certain. Motor prices and Boat prices must go up! That’s why 
Gray cannot guarantee today’s prices will prevail tomorrow. That’s why buyers are 
placing their orders today. For the past two months, Gray has enjoyed business 
comparable to that of three years ago. 


Leading Facts on Gray 


1. Every Gray is built by men 6. Gray Motors are precision- 
who have known boats and prac- built, production motors; vast 
tical boating for 27 years. production makes low Gray 


2. More Grays are running to- prices possible. Again Gray Wins the 
day than any other make of 7. Gray Motors hold world’s Albany Race! 
motor. records in Class “A,” “E” and 


3. More stock-boat builders 
specify Gray than any other 
make of motor. 

4. Gray Trade-in Values are the 
highest in the industry — 

5. Gray Parts Costs are the 
Lowest in the industry. 


GRAY MARINE MOTOR CO., 656 Canton Ave. 
Detroit, Michigan 


GRAY MARINE MOTOR OF CANADA, LTD. 
120 Sandwich St., Windsor, Ont. 


“F”’ Racing Competition. Also 
World’s Albany Race. Record of 
36.4 m.p.h. 


8. Gray builds Heavy Duty, 
Medium Duty and High Speed 
Motors, a Motor for Every 
Boat, 31 models, 5 to 150 H.P. 







































For this thrilling climax to a great Race, 
Gray pays tribute to Mrs. Florence Burnham, 
of Wilmington, Del., the winning driver. 


Length of Course, 133 miles. Time: 3 Hours, 
37 Minutes. Previous Record Broken by 18 
Minutes. Average time, 36.4 m.p.h. Motor: 
Gray “Blue Streak’? 125 cu. im A Great 
Driver! A Great Race! A Great Test of Motor 
Performance. 





Whether racing motors, or heavy duty mo- 
tors, there is a constant race going on behind 
the scenes in the Gray Plant — a driving urge 
to produce engines that will stand supreme 
in the industry — that will win praise from 
owners because of their performance in 
service. This spirit of ‘playing the game’ has 
made Gray what it is today — Headquarters 
for Reliable Marine Power. Quality always 
wins. 




















ers, 55 to 80 H.P 























Gray“ Phantom Four” (Left, above), the “ Blue Streak "’ and the *‘ Four-20,” “ ” Gray ‘‘Eight’’ in 3 sizes, the ‘Cruiser 
; J Pp q H Torque” Sixes, 4 sizes, to turn 4 ” ‘ . - _— 

similar models, give @ complete range of power from 13 to 59 H.P. Gray tue large Sropelier in the heaviest Eight,”’ for 28-34 foot ¢ +— rs. aoe Hi- 

Medium Duty **Sixes” (Right, above) are built for medium- sized Cruis- cruisers, workboats and fish boats. Speed and \Phantom Racing"’ styles for 


express cruisers and fast runabouts. 

















Naval Architects and boat designers The Prigg 20-foot Skiff holds world’s The Chris-Craft, 15% Footer, $595, Gray Motors are used in more stock 
the world over are designing craft Class *‘ E"’ Record with Gray Phantom Gray Powered for 28 m.p.h. hulls than any other make of motor. 
around the Gray ‘‘ Vee Drive Gear,” Six-93, Standard equipment. Above, the 24 ft. Hacker. 

_ h provides motor craft with motor 
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LUBRICATION COSTS 
ARE LOW FOR 


DIESEL ENGINES 


ODERN DIESEL ENGINES with semi- or 

totally-enclosed construction are remark- 

ably economical in lubricating oil consumption. 

Melntosh & Seymour Diesel Engines are pro- 

vided with a lubricating oil system which 
makes the best use of lubricating oil. 

This system provides for the use of the oil 
over and over again. During each circuit the oil 
is allowed to come to rest and deposit any 
entrained dirt in the rest tank. 


A Modem Mcintosh & Seymour Diesel Engine showing 
Totally Enclosed Construction 


ANY INSTALLATIONS of 

Mclntosh & Seymour Diesel En- 
gines are outstanding in the small 
amount paid for lubricating oil. In many 
of these installations the cost is less 
than one-half a mill per horse power 
hour. This may be contrary to your 
general belief, but actual records prove 
this. 

The cost of producing power with 
Diesel engines can be estimated to a 
remarkable degree of accuracy. Our 
engineers will help you figure your 
power problem if you will but ask us. 


MSINTOSH & SEYMOUR CORP. 


Division of American Locomotive Co. 


MAIN OFFICE & WORKS, AUBURN, NEW YORK 


New York Washington, D. C. Chicago Tulsa, Okla. 
Houston, Texas Omaha, Nebr. San Francisco, Cal. 
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OUTBOARDS 
Driver Cl 


Bill Feldhusen, Stapleton, 8S. I. .............. 
J.C. Walier, Syracuse, N. Y 
Jack Maypole, River Forest, Ill 
Fred Jacoby, Jr., North Bergen, N. 
George Waller, New Rochelle, N. Y 
John Plunkett, Brooklyn 
Art Jacobs, Chicago 
A. J. Harvey 
G. W. Pauli, Jr., Danbury, Conn 
James Mahoney, Jr., Brighton, Mass. ........ 
Francis Kirkpatrick, Buffalo 
Roy J. Straley, Eggertsville, N. Y 
. O. Hanson, Buffalo 
Barney Lee, Pleasantville, N. Y 
Leonard Jacobson, Far Rockaway, L.I....... 
E. H. Patterson, Jr., Troy, N. Y 
Say’ f B. Joy, Jr., Detroit 
Jed Hanley, Warren, R. I. ... 0... ccc ccccees 
Frank Eibell, Forest Hills, L. I. ............. 
Frank McCoy, Jr., Peekskill, N. Y 
George Rye, New York 
Bill Wolf, Norwalk, Conn 
George Allard, New York 
Crocker Wight, Cohasset, Mass 
Kenneth MacKenzie, New Haven, Conn. ..... 
Marshall Eldredge, Humarock, Mass. ........ 
Don Boerum, Sherman, Conn 
eS OS 2 eee 


Handicaps — Class A, 1:12:38; B, 0:48:28; C, 0:21:18; F, scratch. 
125-CUBIC INCH HYDROPLANES 
(Start 7:30) 


Boat Driver Finish Time {§ 


ChotsieIV Mrs. Florence Burnham, Wilmington, 
11:07:53 3:37:52 
11:36:53 4:06:53 
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Getting a Square-Rigged Ship Underway 
(Continued from page 43) 


photograph, is headed for Bremen, Germany, which is 
to be her next port, but she has orders to take six weeks 
for the trip, in order to give more time for practice to the 
crew. She is thirty or forty years old, and the Captain 
told me that this was to be her last voyage; she was 
going out of commission when she reached home, never 
to be used as a training ship again. 

On the way down to St. Thomas from New York we 
passed quite close to another sailing ship. Captain 
Lumn very kindly went about three miles out of his 
course in order to give me an opportunity to take pic- 
tures, one of which is shown. The picture reproduced 
was taken as we were overhauling the bark, which was 
named the Claudia, from Marstal, Denmark. The 
Claudia was sailing by the wind six or six and one 
half points off, and it is interesting to note the way 
in which her sails are trimmed. The luff of the to’gallant- 
sails was kept so that they were just lifting, although 
this does not show in the photograph. Captain Lumn, 
who had had experience with square-riggers as a young 
man, expressed the opinion that the sails were trimmed 
very well. The reason for not trimming the upper sails 
as sharp as the lowers was to make it easy for the helms- 
man to keep a good full on the vessel. If these yards 
had been braced up as sharp as the lower yards, he 
would have been tempted to bring her closer to the 
wind until they showed signs of shaking, with the result 
that the boat would have slowed down from being sailed 
too fine, and with danger of being caught aback by 
even a slight shift in the wind. It seemed to me that a 
sufficiently expert helmsman could get more speed out 
of the ship on exactly the same course if the topsails 
were braced so as to keep them full all the time. How- 
ever, this is only the opinion of a man with no experi- 
ence in square-riggers. 

The small spanker and long mizzen gaff are inter- 
esting. The apparent object is to be able to set a very 
large gaff topsail in moderate weather, and when this is 
taken in, to have a spanker that would be ready for a 
gale of wind. It would seem that this is a scheme to get 
along with a smaller crew and reduce the labor of short- 
ening sail. 
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WHEELER PLAYMATE 





TODAYS BEST VALUES 
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PLAYMATE CRUISERS 


Our line is proving most popular. 
Beautiful layouts, fine performance. 27- 
footer $2550, 31-footer $3550, 38-footer 
in five different layouts, single cabin, twin 
stateroom and sedan models, $4850 up. 

Double cabin 42’, 46’, 52’ and 60’ 
cruising yachts at very attractive prices. 
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SEA SKIFFS 


26’ semi-shelter sea skiff proving very 
popular for sport fishing, $1840, with 
Chrysler 4-cylinder; toilet, two bunks, 
16 miles. 

22’ open sea skiff $975. Many lay- 
outs and cabin arrangements in sizes 28’, 
30’ and 34’. Speeds up to 30 miles. Get 


| CRUISERS 
2 SEA SKIFFS 
MOTOR SAILERS 


NEW 


SEDAN 
35 FT casin 


$4750 


MOTOR SAILERS 


Famous motor sailer designer, William 
H. Hand Jr., has just designed three of 
these popular boats for us, 40-ft., 48-ft. 
and 56-ft. We are now ready to start 
construction. Great comfort, seaworthi- 
ness, and long cruising radius, features of 
these new boats. Prices reasonable. Be 













Sea Skiff News. 


Gasoline and Diesel power. 


sure and get our literature. 


DIESEL AND GASOLINE POWER «=== 
















WHEELER SHIPYARD INc. FT. OF CROPSEY AVE. BKLYN.,N.Y. 











If you would have your boat painted with 
the finest paint made — a paint that is 
unsurpassed for permanent whiteness of 
finish (gloss, semi-gloss or flat) — a paint 
that will positively protect in ali climates 
—and yet a paint that costs no more than 
the ordinary brands — then, specify only 


WOOLSEY’S YACHT WHITE 
Send 12 cents in stamps for valuable 
Handbook on Boat Painting 


WOOLSEY’S 

















HAT’S the use of a high speed hull and a high 

powered engine if your clutch goes to pieces? 
Practically every important Motor Boat race has 
been won by craft equipped with Joes Gears. No 
important race has ever been reported lost through 
their failure. New folder describes all types of Joes 
Gears. Write for it. 


The Snow & Petrelli Mfg. Co. 


23 Fox St., New Haven, Conn. 






57 Engine Builders 


BALL Standardize on 
BEARING 
EQUIPPED O E FAMOUS 
REVERSE 


EARS 


Reverse 80-88% 
of Motor Speed 


Old Man Joe 


Says—“’Tis time 


to git set for RACIN’” 
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The famous Binoctar 
The 7X Binoctar has a 
field of view of 128 yds. 
at 1000 yds. Extremely 
high light-gathering 
power. One of many 
models. Write 
for literature. 





BINOCULARS 


The name Zeiss implies the utmost value — in optical 
quality and mechanical features. 

The new Contax is a universal camera, taking 36 
pictures on standard ciné film. Perfect enlargements up 
to 12” x 18”. Loading as simple as any roll-film camera. 
Focuses automatically. Automatic film transport pre- 
vents double exposures. Wide range of interchangeable 
lenses and accessories. Sold by leading dealers. 


Write for literature 
CARL ZEISS, INC., Dept. TC, 485 Fifth Ave., New York 


728 So. Hill Street, Los Angeles 
(CAR 
Ls 


5S LeissfRon 


Cameras 


« CONTAX » 

The new universal camera, 
described above. Write for 
literature. 
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about a boat for YOU— 
LET’S “TALK TURKEY’”’ 


Matthews “38” and ‘‘46’’ Stock Cruisers always have 
been tremendous values and they are priced lower today 
than ever before. 

Enhancements have been added — manufacturin 
ae ——. the ane —— seaworthiness pom | 

seen usky ability in every boat — yet lower in price. 
.. ne oa Ss gue Patient, intelligent development has ed these 
Cruiser pictured non “ famous cruisers in a class by themselves. 
has complete individ- We want the opportunity of showing you why your 
wel eocommodations boat buying dollar gets you more in a Matthews “38” 
or 46" than can be possible in anything else of their 


trips. The price is al- oo are ei i 

/ ghteen stock models — thirty stock ar- 
most unbelievable. rangements — accommodations for from two to ten 
people in individual berths — complete toilet rooms — 
complete galleys — speeds 10 to 30 miles per hour — 
priced $3880 to $23,000 afloat Port Clinton, Ohio. 


We'll gladly send illustrated literature 


The MATTHEWS CO. 


314 Bay Side Port Clinton, Ohio 





“~—since 1990" 


‘‘ Wherever you cruise ... you'll find a Matthews’”’ 








Cruising Foreign 
(Continued from page 37) 


in another island, removed by less than a day’s run, 
find blacks who talk in a broad Irish brogue; or you 
might stop at Saba to visit Bottom Town, located inside 
a crater where Dutchmen speak only English. These 
islands still retain the names given them by Columbus 
on his second voyage of discovery, and much of the 
early history of the Americas centers around them. 
Napoleon’s Josephine was born in Martinique and the 
remains of Nelson’s great dockyard may be seen on the 
Island of Antigua, built about thirty miles from Nevis 
so that the admiral could be near the home of Lady 
Hamilton. 

From St. Martins the run across the Anegada Passage 
to the Virgin Islands can be accomplished in a small 
cruiser without difficulty in less than a day, and then 
this fascinating group of islands could be explored via 
the Sir Francis Drake Channel, a protected sound be- 
tween lofty islands, before continuing to St. Thomas 
where the cruiser could be shipped home. Or, if one had 
more time, it would be quite possible to continue along 
the coasts of Puerto Rico and Haiti to Cuba and Ha- 
vana, or to the Bahamas and Nassau, and from either of 
these ports the boat could be shipped home. Or she 
might even continue on to Miami and take the inside 
passage north, if time were no object. 

The West Indies would be rather out of the way fora 
winter cruise for West Coast yachtsmen, but on the 
other hand one living there could ship his boat to the 
Hawaiian Islands or even to Tahiti, the cruising possibili- 
ties of which need no further enlargement. 

In the spring, and summer as well, the Mediterranean 
is at its best, and for perfect harbors, historic interest, 
classic landscapes, gay life or ancient civilization, it is 
unparalleled. There is no tide and one can anchor stern 
to the quays, step ashore, via a small gang plank, to the 
cafés along the water front, to the opera, or casino, as at 
Cannes, Monaco, or San Remo. And by way of contrast, 
one can depart next day from the gay life of the Riviera 
for the wilds of Corsica. The Spanish Riviera, in the 
vicinity of Malaga, is much the same as the French and 
Italian coasts, and from Malaga it is an easy run down 
to Gibraltar and across the Straits to Tangier. Then 
there are the Mediterranean islands, the Balearics, 
Sardinia, the Tuscan Archipelago, Sicily, Capri in the 
Bay of Naples, and, farther eastward, the Greek and 
Dalmatian islands. The last named can easily be reached 
by unloading at Piraeus or Trieste. 

In mid-summer one could ship his cruiser to South- 
ampton, do the English coast and take in Cowes Week; 
or else unload at a French or German port, whence a 
boat can cruise through the canals north and south, east 
and west across the entire continent, reaching most of 
the important cities and passing through quaint and 
picturesque pastoral country along the way. Or, at this 
same time of year, the boat might be shipped to Bergen 
or Oslo and from either port a cruise could be made 
into some of the Norwegian fjords, where the grandeur of 
the coastal scenery is unsurpassed anywhere in the world. 
A boat unquestionably offers the best way, and some- 
times the only way, that this magnificent country can 
be seen. From Stockholm or Copenhagen a cruise into 
the Baltic can be easily negotiated. In these high latitudes 
daylight lasts to midnight at this time of year. 

The possibilities of this sort of foreign cruising 
scarcely know the bounds of imagination. There is not 
space here to enlarge further; but the reader needs no 
more than an atlas and his own vivid imagination 
to realize that endless perfect cruises are possible 
by using the steamship lines to bridge the ocean 
and save time. 
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“NEW JERSEY” 
No. 339 


Yacht Sea Green 
Anti-Fouling Composition 


A Powerful Anti-Fouling Paint with a Glossy Green 
Color Much Favored by Yachtsmen 


SPECIFICATIONS: 


COLOR — Light Sea Green. 
FINISH — Gloss, very smooth. 
SCRAPING — Not necessary. Designed to wear down 
evenly in use. 
PREPARATION — To repaint bottom use hand scrub 
to remeve slime, and apply paint as it comes 


from the can. 
RESULTS —A perfect racing bottom, well protected 
from fouling and attack by worms. 


“NEW JERSEY” 
SHIP AND DECK PAINT 
REDDISH BUFF AUSTRALIAN GREEN PINE 





BUDA—M. A. N. 
Full Diesel 


with **‘Shock Absorber Head’’ 











Buda Model DM-6-17 is a 6 cylinder full Diesel, 514 x 7. It develops 
104 h.p. at 1200 r.p.m. and 125 h.p. at 1500 r.p.m., at 75 lbs. b.m.e.p. 
Can be furnished with or without reduction gear and is eatatnaliy 
started. Ask for complete specifications. Write for Bulletin No. 771-A. 


These new deck colors are becoming more 
popular each year. 


Color cards for any kind of paint you 
may require furnished on request 


New Jersey Paint Works 


HARRY LOUDERBOUGH, INC. 
Wayne and Fremont Streets, Jersey City, New Jersey 


Write to Dept. 341 for free copy of 
“DAVY JONES’ LOCKER” booklet on painting 





ENCHANTRESS 
36 STEEL SCHOONER 
Winwen 1930 Ho Race 











‘sHivelo” Gasoline 
Marine Engines 
With or Without Reduction Gear 


Model 
HM-173 
4 cylinders 
48 H.P. 
Model 
HM-205 
4 cylinders 
57 H.P. 
Model 
HM-260 
6 cylinders 
70 H.P. 
Model 
HM-298 
6 cylinders 
81 H.P. 
Models 


KM- 

KM-393 
KM-428 
LM-468 
LM-525 


6 cylinders — 97, 101, 105, 111, 121 H.P. 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN NO. 764 


THE BUDA COMPANY 


General Office and Factory: 


rR Chicago . 
HARVEY ) Shicese | ULLENOIS 
Branch Office: 


30 CHURCH ST. NEW YORK 


Distributors in all principal cities 
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The World-Famous Natural Mineral Water 


The desirability 
of having a liberal 
supply of bottled 
Natural Mineral 
Water on board 
at all times is 
apparent. 


Potanp WarTER 
fs always the 
same — pure and 


healthful. 


Available from leading supply 
houses in cases and in cartons 
of 6 or 12 bottles to suit the 
convenience of yachtsmen — 
magnums, bottles and _ half 
bottles. 

















HAVE YOU SEEN OUR NEW 
77 FOOTERS? 


WHEN you see our latest 77-footers you will realize that our 
claim for this famous type — “‘The Perfect Home Afloat’”’ — is 
not exaggerated. You will be astonished at the roominess of the 
cabins, the luxury of the appointments, and the “large-yacht”’ 
features which have been incorporated into these sturdy 77-foot 
hulls. Every modern convenience has been provided. 

The fifteen 77-footers designed and built by us are distinctive 
cruising yachts — yachts of acknowledged seaworthiness, speed, and 
performance. They are designed for either diesel or gasoline engines. 
The appearance of these 77-footers has been greatly enhanced by 
such additional features as sunken deckhouse, military mast, and 
new type funnel. 

For over thirty years the New York Yacht, Launch & Engine 
Company has specialized in the design and construction of fine 
yachts to individual specifications. Why not let our designer discuss 
your original ideas and requirements with you? There will be no 
obligation on your part, of course. 


Inspect the new 77-footers now being 

built at our shipyards, or write for 

plans, interior and exterior views, etc. 
THE NEW YORK YACHT, LAUNCH & ENGINE CO. 
Morris Heights New York City 
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Cruising the North Channel and Georgian Bay 
(Continued from page 58) 


thereafter her crew found little comfort on deck except 
when on their feet. Which satisfied Bagheera’s skipper, 

One should see John Island Harbor, by all means, 
The entrance is hard to find but the chart shows where 
it is, and if you don’t mind running in for land that 
seems to have no opening in it, you'll get through all] 
right. Once inside, the water is deep enough so that 
you can tie up to the trees ashore if need be. Also, from 
here on the visitor should follow the Whaleback Channe] 
along the north shore as it offers much more of interest 
than the open water outside. The channel twists and 
turns and winds in and out between islands and rocks, 
but there is plenty of water and the chart will show 
where it is even if aids to navigation are few and far 
between. The Canadian (or British) Admiralty charts 
picture the land better than do our charts. 

Ahead of you rises Mt. McBean, and after you've 
negotiated Little Detroit Narrows, where you can al- 
most touch the rocks on either side if you put out your 
hand as you pass, you’ll want to go on to McBean 
Harbor, at the very foot of the mountain, for it is one of 
the most enticing of all the sheltered coves in this wil- 
derness. And, like as not, some Indians will come off in 
canoes to sell you blueberries; and you can take bass 
without too much trouble. 

Your next run will take you to Little Current, on 
Manitoulin Island. No matter from which direction you 
negotiate the North Channel, Little Current will be 
your base. Here you’ll find supplies, here you'll get mail, 
and if you tie up at the dock long enough you'll see all 
the yachts making the Georgian Bay cruise at some time 
or other. And you'll find Grant Turner, who owns the 
largest store on the island, a friend in every sense, and 
ready to help with advice or supplies. Little Current 
would not be the same without him. 

Beyond you, to the eastward, lies another maze of 
islands and bays, but you’d better not tackle McGregor 
without a pilot. You will get lost otherwise. But just 
outside McGregor Bay, and separated from it by a 
mountain range, is the high spot of the whole cruise, 
Narrow Bay, generally called Bay Finne by the Ameri- 
can sailors who make it their objective year after year. 
Here is a narrow fjord some ten or twelve miles in 
length and not over one-half mile wide, stretching inland 
between two ranges of quartz mountains that in places 
drop precipitately into the water. And at the head of the 
fjord you turn a corner and find a deep, shadowy pool 
surrounded by woods. 

The bay is entirely uncharted, and there are numerous 
rocks, some of which come to within a few feet of the 
surface, so one should proceed with caution. In general, 
after negotiating the entrance close to the North Shore, 
the best water lies close to the cliffs to the south for the 
first four miles, and then close to the north shore from 
there on, after you’ve passed Mary Ann anchorage, 02 
the starboard hand going in. Many yachtsmen have 
made their own charts of the channel, and get along all 
right, but slow speed is advisable. A hand at the mast- 
head will usually discover the rocks in the clear water 
in time to warn the helmsman unless the sky is overcast 
or the surface too rough. 

We took several good-sized small mouth black bass 10 
the bay last year, and the fishing is good. And one 
should climb the mountain at the pool for the view 1 
gives of McGregor, Frazer and Narrow Bays and the 
surrounding country. Here you'll want to linger. _ 

In conclusion I can only advise the East Coast 
yachtsman who wants something new, to consider Lake 
Huron. He will be well repaid for the weeks or months 
he may take out of his summer’s sailing to make it 
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AYACHTING UNIFORMS SINCE 1856 
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Complete Outfits for 

Owner, Officers and 

Crew — furnished 

instantly yrrvervrger 
Send for catalog “Y” 
or representative 

4 ' ; ~~” 
/ JS. APDEL «CO. 


i 14-18 FULTON ST. NEW YORK CITY 


|} BT Bi >: ee FLA. 
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CIGARETTES, BOOK MATCHES 
and PLAYING CARDS can be made 
INTERESTING and ATTRACTIVE 


by printing on them an actual 
photographic reproduction of a 
favorite DOG, HORSE, HOUSE, 
YACHT or ANY OTHER SUB- 
JECT ... also Yacht Flags and 
Crests in color as well as Initials 
and Names. Any one or a combina- 
tion of these items make a very ac- 
ceptable gift. 


Complete details, prices and 
examples on request 
BRENNIG’S OWN 


Astor Trust Bldg. 
$01 Fifth Ave., New York 
Tel. MUrray Hill 2-4044 























Indispensible for every 


JUST PUBLISHED vasieg oliRines 


YACHT RACING 
- LOG - 


Keep the records of your races! The first book ever made for keep- 
ing the story of each race—starters, winners, times, course, weather, 
etc. Space for 70 race records and room to paste in newspaper clip- 
pings, photos, etc. Just what you have been waiting for. 

Permanent and valuable. Printed on tough, heavy ledger paper and 
strongly bound in white canvas, size 6” x 914”. Will last forever. 

Introduction by Herbert Stone, Editor of ‘Yachting.’ Price 
$3.50. For sale by bookstores, by this magazine, and by the publisher. 


The Derrydale Press, Inc., 127 East 34th St., New York 





























The time to make a decision 
for 1934. 

Has the yacht satisfactory 
storage? 

If everything is satisfactory 
make no change. If not, we will 
be pleased to have you inspect 
our equipment —Shed — 
Basin — Yard. 

We will be pleased to extend 
all courtesy possible to you and 
your captain. 


Peirce & Kilburn, Inc. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
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This Marine Glass magnifies 
7 times. Sealed against dust 
and moisture. $105.00 


here’s a Knockdown! 


VERY detail is brought to you with startling clearness through 
Bausch & Lomb Binoculars. Science cannot produce finer 
glasses. Dust-proof, moisture-proof, built for life-time use. 
Superior for dusk and dirty weather. Galilean and Prism types, 
$50.00 to $121.00, at dealers. 32 page catalog sent on request. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 722 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


BAUSCH «LOMB 


BINOCULARS 





A Distinguished Necessity 
on EVERY Yacht 


AECO 
ELECTRIC WINDLASSES 


TYPE D 
BOAT AND 
SAIL HOIST 


Ou t01% 


H, P, 


WINDLASSES 
SAIL HOISTS 
DAVIT WINCHES 


BOAT HOISTS 
ANCHORS 
STEERING GEARS 


Ask your boat yard for particulars or write for literature 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING CO. 


2432 ARAMINGO AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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*“*THE EARLY BIRD GETS WISE”’ 











You'D BETTER HURRY 


YOU'RE TEN MINUTES 
LATE ALREADY 


ALRIGHT DONT 
GET EXCITED- 
\ DON'T HAVE TO 
GET uP $0 EARLY 











BECAUSE 1 
BOUGHT Some 


BARBASOL 


'D LIKE To 
KNOW WHY 


NOT! 























BARBASOL 

WHAT ARE YOU]NOU GN SHAVE QUICKE 

TALKING A (‘TH IT BECAUSE THE! 
? 


NO BRUSH - NO LATHER: 
NO RUB-IN 














HOW DO 

You KNOW 

IT's $0 
GQOD 


aye THE BOYS AT THE 
FICE USE IT~ IT'S Greg 
gf WFF-ZIP RIGHT OF 


4, GARBASO:, BARBASo, 


aw - DE Day. 
gan BED "Day 
th / 


SHAVE WITHOUT LATHER: Use Barbasol for the quickest, 
cleanest, most comfortable shave you’ve ever had. Do away with all 
the old fuss and muss, the harsh, biting alkalis that torture a tender 
skin. Barbasol holds the whiskers erect so the razor can slice ’em off 


clean and quick, without a pull or a scrape. Leaves the natural oil in 
the skin, protects it from sun- and wind-burn, keeps the face soft and 
smooth. Get a tube today. Use it this way: I. Wash your face and 
leave it wet. 2. Smooth on Barbasol (no vigorous rubbing needed). 
3. Wet your razor and SHAVE! That’s all—and what a shave! Gen- 
erous tubes at all druggists’, 35¢ and 65¢, or large jar, 75¢. 


Barbasol recommends 
TEFRA TOOTHPASTE 


In every 30¢ tube there is a free 
Tefra toothbrush refill, to fit a life- 
time Tefra refillable toothbrush han- 
dle. For full information, tune in 
Barbasol radio program listed. 


THE BARBASOL COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 








Singin’ Sam, the Barbasol 
Man, in songs you can’t 
forget. Every Monday eve- 
ning, at 8:00, Eastern Day- 
light Saving Time, over an 
extensive Columbia (WABC) 
Broadcasting hook-up. 


Be sure to tune in. 





J Consult radio page of your 


local newspaper for 
stations 











The Penn Yan Transport 


A new model runabout by Penn Yan. 
called the Transport, has made its appear- 
ance this spring, and is a most attractive 
little boat that steps along at better than 


The new Penn Yan 18-foot Transport 


30 miles per hour with one person aboard, 
or in the neighborhood of 29 miles with 5 
passengers. The power is a 50 h.p. Gray 
Phantom. 

The dimensions of the new boat are: 
l.o.a. 18 feet 9 inches, beam 5 feet 8 
inches, draft 20 inches. The freeboard is 
generous, making for dry riding and com- 
fort in rough or broken water. 

The cockpit is 7 feet in length, with 
standard seating arrangements *>r -five 
persons, and room for two aduitional 
cockpit chairs. The price, $595, is exceed- 
ingly moderate for a boat of this size. 


+ + 


A New Tachometer Instrument Panel 


The Gray Marine Motor Company is 
offering an extra value to all purchasers 
of new motors in the form of an attractive 


The Gray tachometer instrument panel 


instrument panel of high quality, which 
includes a tachometer, oil gauge and three 
switches. 

The size is 1114 by 71% inches, and the 
panel is attractively finished in black 
enamel with heavy nickel trim. The large 
dials have easily visible pointers, which 
may be read at a distance, and the in- 
direct lighting makes the panel suitable 
for night as well as day. The tachometers 
are available in either rotation, and 4 
standard 9-foot length of cable is supplied 
= each panel. Extra lengths are avail- 
able. 

A complete description and _photo- 
graph of the panel are included in an 
attractive little pamphlet available from 
the Gray Marine Motor Company, 656 
Canton Ave., Detroit. This pamphlet 
also explains why a tachometer should be 
used, and shows how it saves its cost in 
improved gasoline and propeller effi- 
ciency, as well as giving ample warning 
of imperfect engine performance. 
















